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nSCAL SUPPORT OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND 

STATE CGCLeGES ‘ 


INTRODUCTION 


The publicly supjxirted higher educational institutions, with their 
large demands on State treasuries, are naturally objects of inquiry to 
the taxpayer, who is more and more alarmed at the increasing public 
burdens. His alarm is often based upon misconceptions and inac-* 
cuiacies. For example, he often charges, without any accurate 
knowledge of the facts, that tho demands of education, good ro^ds, 
and State clvaritable institutions are bankrupting the Common- 
wealths, The only way to check his fear is through the proper use 
of .facts. Ortainly, to satisfy him, the authorities of the institutions 
need to know accurately tho past, present, and probable future fiscal 
policies in State higher education. The knowledge needed must 
mdude answerb to questions like the following: Is State higher 
edlcation ‘free,” or do these institutions require tuition and other 
fixed charges as do privately entlowed institutions? What are the 
mam sources of support to these institutions? W'hat do the trends 
of income to the.se institutions show? What part of the cost of his 
education does a student pay as compared with what the State 
appropriates for collegiate purposes? What have been the methods 
of State' support, and what means may best be employed at*present? 
uhiit about the mill tax and Other specially assigned taxes? To 
what extent did the Federal Government stimulate the foundings,' 
and what part of their net receipts are Federal subventions? What 
effect have such Federal subventions as the 1914 Smith-Lever Act 
for extension work upon State support for collegiate purposes? 
How should the fis^ facts be presented in the fiscal reports of State 
colleges in order that the taxpayers who are providing part of the 

revenues may get an insight into th6 fiscal relationships of their 
institution ? 

These same taxpayers have called upon the State governments to 
broaden continuously the entire educational program and to include 
in this program many functions previously cared for in the home or 
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through other agencies, as through the extension work. This call 
for higher educational institutions has been so insistent that evei v 
State now has at least one, and a number several State-aided higher 
educational institutions. The taking over of more institutions into 
the State’s control, the coordinating and consolidating of the institu- 
tions already established, and the establishing of nev.- ones still go on. 

Taking over more institutions of this nature, a<id broadening the, 
scope of those already establishgd, necessarily demands greater 
revenues. As these obligations are shouldered by the different 
States, and the burden of supplying revenues is more keenly felt, 
knowledge to answer the foregoing questions is needed far more 
than ever. Until such knowledge is available it^is idle to seek policies 
for State higher education that can be considered sound. 


f- 
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Chapter I 

ORIGIN AND EFFECTS OF THE OBDINANtt OF 1787 AND THE 

ACT OF JULY 2, 1862^ 


I.n his monograph on the Origin of American State Universities. 
1903, Elmer E. Brown traces the establishment ‘of^ a number of 
America's oldest collegiate institutions and their relation to the 
Colonies and States. The struggle of different States to gain directing 
control over private and church-controlled colleges within their 
borders whose charters had been granted by their legislatures or 
obtained from the British Crown is shown to have been fruitless. 
But that the peoples of the different States were determined that the 
, colleges should offer education suitable to their needs was clearly 
• demonstrated by the legislative efforts. The founding of new insti- 
tutions by tho State that should be directly responsible to the Govern- 
rnent was the on\^ alternative if the privately chartered institutions 
would not voluntarily become responsive to State direction, since the 
courts held it was illegal for a State to force a change of the charter 
by which a college was organized. ^ 

The colleges founded during colonial days, such as Harvard, 1636 
Ul ege of William and Mary, 1693, Yale, 170-1, Kings College 
(Columbia) - 1754, Queens College (Rutgers), 1766, and Dartmouth 
College, 1769, all received soihe ffnanciil aid from the colonial govern- 
ments in which they were located. But these institutions were 
chartered as private institutions, and the/ refused to be held r^pon- 
sible to the colonial, or later, to the State legislative bodies. More- 
over, It was generally felt that each of tho colleges belonged to some 
faction, or section, or sect,” and did not answer the needs of the 
particular Commonwealth ip the matter of higher education. 
Colonies that did not have (colleges felt an urgent need for them. 
Consequently, with the forming of State constitutions during and 
following the Revolutionary War, at least one State, North Carolina 
m 1776 made provision fo| “at least one State-founded univereity,” 
rMponsible to t^ie State. Another constitution, that of Vermont, in 
17, 7, urged the establishment of “one university in the State by the 
direction of the general assembly.” The Legislature of Georgia 
* February 25, 1784, providing public la'nds for 

- «8tablishing a college and appointing trustees themfor. William 
Uvmgston,. of New York, had urged the founding of such a State 
inaUtutiyn by New York when Kings College was founded. But it 
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was not until the University of North Carolina opened in 1795 that 
a regular State university was born. The opening of the Univer- 

I sities of Vermont and Georgia followed shortly after this — in 1800 
and 1801. 

It will be recalled that one of the great barriers to the formation of 
a closer union of the States after the Revolution was the claim to the 
“Northwest Territory” by Massachusetts, Connecticut, ‘New York, 
and Virginia.* , When Virginia ceded her claim on this territofy to 
the Central Government in order that it might become part oT the 
public domain, the Continental Congress was in serious financial 
straits. It looked upon the sale of the lands in this territory as one 
of its best sources of revenue to pay the public war debt and its debts 
to the soldiers of the Continental Army. • Consequently, Congress 
lent an open ear to proposals made by the Ohio Company, of Boston, 
to purchase a large tract of land in Ohio, then part of the Northwest 
Territory. This was Specially the case, as public land had not sold 
as h^ been anticipated under the ordinance 6f May 20, 1785. The 
wise provy/ions of the ordinance of July 13, 1787, w'hich stated that 
“Rebgiou, morality, and knowledge being essential to good govern- 
ment anj(i the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged” have been heralded far and near as 
the most foresighted piece of legislation ever enacted by a central 
government. The 'counterpart of this act, passed -July 27, 1787, 
which was the “purchase act,” or terms of contract with the Ohio 
Company, contained reservations of sections 16 and 29 of each town- 
ship, respectively, for schools and religion, and two entire townshipafor, 
thp supporf of a university. ^Though the ordinance of 1785 had 
provided for the reservation of a section in each township formed in 
the Northwest Territory for the support of the public schools, *the 
reservation of two towi\^ips for a university was a distinct step in 
advance. But at least one State government had adopted the pdWcy 
of reserving land for a college before the 1787 ordinance. Vermont,* 
in granting townships after the adoption of its State constitution, 
July 2, 1777, reserved one right j#1fcnd i»-iiearly every jtowtiship for 
a college which the State conatitution had paved the way fOr found- 
ing. These grants became the property of the University of Vermont.' 

But for the perseverance of such men as Dr. Manassah Cutler,* 
who met with the congressional committee that drafted the “orc^i- 
nance” and “purchase,” and who twice refused to purchase the 
great tract in Ohio unless the reservations above set forth were in- 
cluded in the, bills. Congress, which thought it was giving away too 
much land, certainly would not have set the national precedent at 

.. ) Ttn SduoKtloDAl SituliksuiM c4 the Feder^ Land Grant OrdinaneWt Boward Cromwdl Tnylor. 

1902. 

^ 1 CaUlocoa. UnlverBlt j of Vermont* 1921. 
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ORDINANCE OP 1787— ACT OP JULY 2, Wd2 5 

that tune which was of such advantage in later years and has resulted 
m reserving at least two complete townships of land in each subse- 
quent State formed out of the public domain for the founding of a 
seminary of learning or university. Thirty States have been assisted 
HI founding univershios by this act and subsequent acts, while each 
State has a college of agriculture, or agriculture and mechanic arts. 
The original 13 States, which had already been formed before the 
pass^eof the “ordinance, ” and Vermont, Kentucky. Maii^e, Texas, 
and West Virginia have not received land grants in^ursuance of the 
policy set by the •’ordinance” and the ‘’purchase.” None of these 
was a public-land State. V>mont and Texas were independent 
republics when admitted; Kentucky split off from Virginia during 1,he 
years after the Kevolution; and W’est Virginia split off from the same 
State during the first year oC the War between the States. Nor was 
there any public land within, Maine, which became a State in 1 820. 
Consequently, n»>ne of these Statens received grants of land for the 
ostablishinont of ft seniinary of lonrning. 

Most of the Federal grants of land for the establishment of a 
university were m^e to the States with no reservations. The oiJy 
conditions were thiTt^he Territorial or State legislature representing 
the Territory or State to which they were granted should use the 
rents from the lands or the returns from sales for a* university.® 
Many of the States received' the grants while they were still Territories 
and proceeded to lease the land and to establish an institution of 
learning wdiile yet in the Territorial rank. A decided stimulus 
toward the development of a public system of education was thus set 
in motion by the university grants, as the higher institution could not 
prosper except by the establishment of a public-school system, from 
.-die primary tlirough the high schooJ. But the benefita from the CTeat 
ederal act * of July 2, 1862, which has become cmnmonly khown os 
the Morrill Act, or the land grant act. for the establishment of colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts could not be secured by the different 
Territories until they became States. In several cases the number 
of acres that the Territory should receive when it should become a 
State was allotted by the Federal Government and not infrequently 
the lands were located. But no benefits for such colleges from these 
lands could bo had until statehood was achieved. A number of the 
Territories established colleges of agriculture and mr^hanic arts 
before Ix^ming States, in view of the land grants that should then 
become theirs. But tliia act did not turn over the allotment of 30,000 
acres for each RepresenUtive and Senator to which a State was 
entitled by the census of I860’ to the States, without reservations, ' 
as had most of the acts providing t he university grants. This Federal 

' But" *^ ‘*'~ **“ b«> far the onlvenlty 4nd other Unde. 
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Statute gave the land as an endowment only for the designated college, | 
with this exception,* that one-tenth of the sale price of the land could 
be used to purchase a site and experimental farm for the new college. 

It has been stated that the peoples of the different Commonwealths 
had wanted higher education provided which was suitable to their 
needs and undoubtedly with the establishment of the State univer- 
sities, responsible to the State, as the head of their school systems I 
they had expected tP.get such education. But the State universities 
for the most part followed, in their oi^anization and courses, in the 
paths of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and the older private colleges 
from which their presidents, professors, and instructors were drawn. 
When the Northwest Territory became more settled end the agricul- 
tural class became a gretiter economic force; when the development 
of the railroads and machinery called for more skilled mechanics 
and engineers, then from many Stat^ and sections of the country 
came the cry for a more practical education for the development of 
the agricultural and the industrial classes. Michigan chartered the 
Michigan Agricultural School in 1855. J*ennsylvania chartere<l a 
Planners High School- — really a scientific agricultural college— in 
18^. Iowa incorporated the State Agricultural College and Model 
Farm in 1858. Illinois • had accumulated a considerable sum of 
moAey from the sale of the State’s public lands and the grant of the 
two townships for a imiversity received through the State’s enabling 
act of 1818. Though repeated efforts to foxmd a State ugiversity 
through legislative action had failed, yet by 1850 agitation for the 
immediate establishment of an institution had become pronounced. 

In order to head off a plan of the private colleges to secure a division 
of these funds among themselves, a series of conventions were held, 
the first one at Granville, 111., November 18, 1851. 'These resulted in 
the drawing up of a set of resolutions calling for higher educational 
institutions which should provide as liberal an education for the 
farmer and mechanic as did the older type of institution for profes- 
sional men. These resolutions also called for cooperative effort on 
the part of the separate State legislatures in an attempt to secure 
from Congress a Federal land grant for the founding of colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts in dVery State of the Union. The 
resolutions were printed by the leading newspapers all over the 
Nation. 'They virtually embody the plan that was adopted by 
Congress in the Morrill Act of July 2, 1862. 'They were submitted to 
the Illinois Legislature, and Governor French of Illinois was made 
chairman of a committee to petition Congress on behalf of niinob 
for such a grant of lands for the endowment of industrial universities 
for each State. The Illinois Legislature was the fint legislature to 

• Act t, tM. 1, JdI 7 t, ISO. * IdflBuad, OUKta oltiM Lanl Omat Aot. ISIS. 
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ptiHon CflngTMs for « Fe,leral grant of land to ach State for the 
a id mdustnal univeraitioa, though Tther States had 

oa-a States.^*”^ “ « their 

Prof Jonathan Turner, of Illinois College, Jacksonville, lU is 
shown l.y Ednrund Jama to have been the leading spirit of the iim 

convention and the main author of the raolutims urging higheJ 
industrial education ^ ns well. ^ ^ lugner 

IhJuvh fh,Tw“''’ f"'- sur^h institutions; and 

though a bill for .such a purpose introduced by Mr, Morrill in the 

in l8o9, It was vetoed by PraidentAchanan. Thereafter it was 
U cro„‘,“n'facT‘'‘ ‘ administration, Abla^ 

guuled through the House of Kepraentativa by Justin S. Morrilf 

1. IT i"'^«duad in the 

benate this time by Senator Wade, of Ohio 

‘h** ‘he collega of agri- 
h lA “‘* .™“hanic3 to he founded under the det of July 2 im 

a mirt o/lhe T"T " '"’“‘‘I hampered if iILd 

m be “fnll . T ii‘ These new institutions were 

to be industrial colleges or universitia.” But hlr. Morrill after 

a fmitlea search of a year for a separate location in his own State, 

colleerof 7, ““®"’P‘ ""<* ‘he agricultural and mahanical 
T.. ^ ‘ h‘“‘e was uniled with the University of Vermont 

^enty-two other States have at the present time Lde the agri- 
cdtural and mahanical or the agricultural college a part of the 

WshIrteT” k * j"*''-'' inTtitution of 

detnmental ^ the development and proper support of both have 
frequently ansen in States having twb separate institutions. 

"""X Continental Congress of 1787 including the 
^minaiy township grants for “an university had set the nrec^ent 
but the act of 1862 together with the acte ^.t havl 

ine'^ Th!TTf ‘J'.k ”*Pdtude of undortak- 

g. The people of the Nation had become more potent and were 

more aware of their needs through the development of .the country's 

LT IS“T?’ P™P^ to bsyo been expected. ThoMh, 
Ac min^ of the legialaters were diyerted for the meet part to the 

^osMution of the atniggle between the Stateaf Oongreos*^ took thno 
to dehWte upon this request of the States, and .to p!L the measure 
2 wbich each S tate has, subsequently directly benvfited; by which 

iISSTa' “ ' '« »» p~i*. z™. ■ ‘ 
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the whole Nation has become more closely welded together and 
immensely more wealthy; by which many, many thousands of young | 
men and young women have already been stimulated to* secure a 
higher education; and though these institutions are already highly 
developed in many of the States, the height of their usefulness to 
their States and to ^he Nation has not been reached. 

Much has been written concerning the handling and mishandling 
of the public lands by the different States." But- while not for a 
moment condoning any mismanagement, squandering, or waste- 
fulness on the part of those who handled the.sc grants for the estab- 
lishment and endowment of higher education, it should be pointed 
out that the first and prime object in the minds of those who had 
charge of these lands was, in most cases, to get the institution in- 
corporated, establialied, and opened. As was natural in very many 
cases, these institutions opened as academies, but the foundations 
for the greater institutions which are now growing colleges and 
universities in every State of the Union were laid. Though it may 
easily be pointed out that had the lands been held for a few years 
and had they in all cases been disposed of by skillful managers, perhaps 
millidns more might have been realised, yet there is another side to 
this question. The early establishment of these institutions led 
settlers of a high class to leave their more settled environments and 
move to the new States, since they felt assured that their children 
might there secure a good education. Tlius the stability and wealth 
^of the State increased. Through the early opening of these institu- 
tions, opportunity to the youth of the Slato-for higher education was 
offered and taken advantage of, and benefits to the State through 
the development of -leaders in professions and business shortly bcgAn 
to accrue. And when it became clear that the land grants, together 
with moderate or free tuition, would not adequately support the 
institution, w'ho, if not the alumni, could to depended upon to see 
most clearly that the increasing wealth of the State had kept pace to 
a considerable extent with the increasing influence and leadership 
of the State’s higher educational institution and that, therefore, 
in its need the institution should received a certain return on the 
State’s wealth as an aid in keeping up its influence and leadership! 
And so after long, severe strug^os in the case of many of the earliei^ 
founded institutions, State aid or support for higher education has 
'been won in every State of the Union. Thus after getting the institu- 
tions into operation and giving them a little time to show their value, 
it has been poesj^)le to secure for them far larger incomes than could 
ever have been hoped for from the Federal land endowments. 

• G. W. ICfUfht, iti Ormota for Education,^ and II. C. Taylor, to tho ** Educational 8icnin«iic» of 

Early Fodiral Land Ordinancoa/* admirably ircat ibU tub}oct« m w«1I aa Benjamin F. Andrews, In ths 
BoreM of Bdttoatlon BuBHlo No. tS. 1918. 



Chapter n 

FEDERAL LAWS AFFECTING THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


The act of July 2, 1862, provided that any State should become 
entitled, upon acceptance of the provisionsgf the act, to 30,000 acres 
of land* or scrip for each member of its total representation in the 
Congress, by the apportionment under the census of 
1860, though no mineral lands could be selected or purchased under 
these provisions;. that those States not having public land might 
the scrip assigned them and «he assignee might locatte public la^ 
in other StaU‘s having it;. and that all lands selected should be those 
offered for sale at the then prevailing price of $1.25 per acre, except 
whore there were no such lands. In case lands bringing double the 
amount were selected, the number of acres allotted was to be cut 
down proportionately. 

Before a State could benefit by the provisions of this act its Icgis* 
aturc had to guarantee that all but 10 per cent of the funds received 
rom the sales of land should be kept as a perpetual fund on which 
tlic vStato, by the act of 188J, also pledged. its faith that 5 per cent 
annual interest should be paid to the institution.' This income the 
State agreed should always be applied to the objects set forth in 
section 4 of the act, which stated that it should be applied— 


to the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college, where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding other scienti6c and classical studies 
including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning, as are reUted to 
apiculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner os the legislatures of the States 
may i^pectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical educa- 
on of the induBtrial cla«flc« in the several pursuits and professions of life. 


Another important provision was that contained in the second 
rondition of section 5, which stated that “No portion of said fund 
nor the interest thereon, shall be applied, directly or indirectly, mder 
any pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation or 
repair of any building or buildings.’' A State, then, in accepting 
this ^ant, though some of them at the time (Ud not seem to grasp 
It fully, agreed to provjde for buildings and upkeep for at least one 
institution of the kind designated. This act provided that a State 
that claimed the benefit of the act must provide such a college within 
five years. The act* of July 23, 1866, extended the time limit which 

a! hMjd'Ini of the landa panied J>y the »ct of 1803 refer to Bu. of Bduc. Bui.. No. 

'Stait.L., XIV.S08. ~ 
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- a State might have in which to claim the benefits of the original act, 
as well as extended the provisions to Territories when they should 
become §tates; so that by this amendment and by subsequent special 
acts every State in the Union has claimed the benefits and has estab- 
lished a land-grant college, or conferred on some institution already 
established the income from the land-grant fund. 

The act' of March 3, 1883, provided for the safe investment and 
interest on the land-grant fund as previously discussed. 

One serious handicap to the colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
art^ .when first established was the lack of a knowledge of how to 
organize and what to teach. Higher education had previously always 
followed other lines. Division of opinion on these matters seriously 
hampered the development of these institutions in many different 
States. The necessity of developing and organizing subject matter 
and content for the different courses* undoubtedly played a large 
part in the passage of the Federal act* of March 2, 1887, for establish- 
ing agricultural e.xperiment stations, which assigned $15,000 annually 
out of funds in the Treasury from the sale of public lands to erfeh State 
' establishirtg an agricultural experiment station in connection mth a 
separate college i>f agriculture, for the maintenance and upkeep of 
such a plant^^ sum not to exceed one-fifth of the first appropria- 
tion was allowed for erection, purchase, or securing a suitable building 
for the station. It was also provided that if a State had already 
established a separate station, the legislature might designate the 
station to which the fund should go. 

The so-called second Morrill Act* of August 30, 1890, provided for 
an appropriation of $15,000, beginning June 30, 1890, with an annual 
increase of $1,000 a year for 10 years, or until $25,000 yearly should be 
reached, to each State for its agricultural and mechanical college, | 
from the sale of public lands. ■ The purposes were entirely similar to i 
those of the 1862 act. It w'as provided that State legislatures of 
States having one institution of this nature for white students and 
one for colored ‘students could equitably divide this appropriation 
between the two. 

These two acts gave money from the sale of public land instead of 
land R) the different States for better endowment of these agricpltural 
and mechanical enterprises. Perhaps they paved the way for the 
— » act of May 17, 1900, which supplemented. the earlier acts and provided 
that these subventions could be paid out of any moneyTS in the Treasury 
of the United States, provided there were not sufficient funds there 
from the sale of public lands. * 


’• SUt. L., XXII. 4M. » n>ld.. XXVI, pp. IS-iff. 

« Ibid., XXIV, pp. UO-441. » IbW., XXXl,^p. 17». 
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The Adams Act^ of March 16, 1906, granted $15,000 furthei 
endowment for the agricultural experiment stations provided for by 
the Hatch Act of 1887, making a total of $30,000 annual subvention 
to each State in aid of its agricultural experiment station. By th^ 
terms of this act $5,000 was appropriated for the year 1906, with an 
increase of $2,000 each year untU $15,000 should be reached in 1911. 

The Nelson amendment* of March 4, 1907, provided an additional 
$5,000 yearly, plus $5,000 each year for four years, or until $25,000 
annually should have been reached, for purposes similar to those of 
the Morrill Act of 1890. This* money could also be used for the 
preparation of teachers of agriculture, mechanic arts, and home 
econoimcs, and thus extended the scope of the work that might 
financed from this fund. 

The Smith-Lover*® Actof May 8, 1914, provided for cooperative 
extension work in agriculture and home economics with the difTerent 
States, the work to bo carried on in connection with the work of the 
agricultural colleges, which were to cooperate with the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the work. The act provided that each 
college must submit plans for the year’s work in advance before it 
could become eligible to receive any Federal funds for the year. The 
cooperative agricultural extension work to be carried on consists— 

of giving instruction and practical demonstrations in agriculture and home 
economics to persons not attending or resident in .said colleges in the several com- 
muniUes, and imparting tg such persons information on said subjects through 
field demonstrations, publications, and otherwise, and this work shall be carried 
on m such a manner as may be mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the State agricultural college or colleges receiving the benefits of 


The act authorized the annual appropriatitm of $480,000 and the 
annual subvention of $10,000 each year to each State which as- 
senttxl to the provisions of the act. Furthermore, it appropriated 
$600,000 for the first fiscal year after the $480,000 appropriations 
became available and “for each year thereafter for seven years a sum 
ex^eding by $500,000 the sum appropriated for each preceding year 
and for each year thereafter there is peimanently appropriated each 
year the sum of $4,100,000,'* in addition to the sum of $480,000 first 
provided These funds in excess of the first $10,000 are distributed 
m the proportion which the rural population of each State bears to 
the total rural populatioli of all the States, as determined by the 
next preceding Federal census.” No State, however, can receive a 
singre .doUar, above the first $10,000, whose legislature or the Statr 


* 0Ut. L., XXXIV, p. <B. 

s •' n»id., xxxrv, pp. luo. lasi. 

• For foUw dilcoidoa oTmlinp, rolar to Bo. of Kdno, Bol.. 
Id| the Ltnd-OfiDt CoOiCM. 

••8t«t.LHXxxm,>7a. 

“ Ibid., XXXUl. m. 2. 


lOia on Ftdtral Uwoand KtenhUou ABOK. 
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at large has not appropriated for that year an amount equal to that 
to be distributed to the State by the Federal subvention. The fund 
used to match the Federal subvention may be raised by State appro-, 
priation, by counties, the college, local community, or private con- 
tribution, but an equal amount must be raised. 

Thi.s matching of Federal money by State money has become known 
as the Federal Government’s “dollar^for-dollar” policy. Tlie pro- 
visions requiring the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture to all 
work planned before Federal money can be paid, as well as the other 
provisions tojvhich each State must in the terms of the law “assent” 
before it could become eligible to reoeive the grant, give the Central 
Government more authority over the manner in which the subvention 
as well as the State’s funds shall bo expended than any previous grant 
relating to education. Wliile there is general approval of the objects 
of the extension work' yet there have been objection.s to the manner 
in which the “cooperative work and plans” work out. It is argued, 
too, that no State legislature can resist matching the Federal sum for 
this work, even though in doing so it deprives the college of funds that 
it needs for collegiate work. A recent ruling of the Department of 
Agriculture permitting funds raised bj'' counti^, local communities, 
or gifts to be matched by an equal amount of Federal funds and . 
expended for that community may tend to relieve this situation, as 
formerly all money had to be expended under the immediate super- 
vision of the director of the college agricultural extension work. It 
may be fairly said that much of the extension work is not of collegiate 
grade at all, and that much expense could be saved by carrying the 
work on under the auspices of the local and consolidated high schools. 

Tlw second of the “,dollar-for-dolhu' ” acts of the Federal Govern- 
ment^ commonly known as the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational / 
education, approved February 23, 1917. This act was designed to ( 
further cooperative efforts along three major lines between the Fed- 
eral Govenunent and the States, as stated in sections 2, 3, and 4 of^ 

'• the act. The first purpose was to cooperate with the States in pay- 
• ing 'salaries of teachers, supervisory, or directors of agricultiu'al 
subjects; and the second was for the purpose of cooperating with 
the States in paying salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, 
and industrial subjects. Beginning with 1918 there was appropri- 
‘ • ated by the act 1500,000 for the first object and 1500,000 for the 
second. Each succeeding year ^250,000 additional for each object 
was appropriated until each appropriation should reach 13,000,000 
in 1026; and after 1926 $3,000,000 annually will be appropriated 
for each of these purposes. The money for the first purpose is 
distributed, as are the Smith-Lever funds, to the States in the pro- 
portion that the State’s rural population bears to the total popula- 
tion of the United States. The moneys for the second purpose are 
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distributed according to the propoi tion a State’s urban population 
bears to the total urban population of the UnHed States. Minimum 
grants were also fixed for each year by this law. 

The third purpose was to cooperate with the States in preparing 
teachers, supervisors^ and directors of agricultural subjects, and 
teachers of trade and industrial and home economics. For this 
object, $500,000 was appropriated in 1918. This appropriation 
ijUTeased by $200,000 for each of the next two years, and in 1921 
and annually thereafter. $1,000,000 was to be granted to the several 
States for this purpose. 

To meet the provisions of the act and become eligible to receive 
these Federal grants this law provided that a State must create or 
establish a State board of not less than three members wlio should 
he empowered to 'cooperate with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Kducation in the adnjinistrntion of this act. A Federal Board for 
I'ocational Education, consisting of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, the Commissioner of Education, and three 
presidential appointees, was created by- the act, and $200,000 annu- 
nlly appropriated for its use in the administration of the purposes 
of the act, for carrying on the authorizedlnvestigations and making 
reports, and for salaries and expenses of the board and their assistants. 

Section 8 provides that no State can enjoy the benefits of this 
art unless detailed plans drawn up by the State board show 
.specifically the kinds of vocational education for which the grant is 
to be used; ‘‘kinds of schools ajid equipment; courses of study; 
methods of instruction; qualifications of teachers; plans for the 
train ing of teachers; and, in the case of agricultural subjects, the 
'^tnihfic4Uiom<of supervisors of agricultural education.” All these 
plans must be\ubmitted to the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation by the ^ate bolrd, ” and if the Federal board finds the same 
to be In conformity with the provisions and purposes of this act, 
the same shall be approved.” 

The Federal appropriation for pui poses one and two shall bo used 
o.Kclu.sively for the “ payment of salaries of such teachers, supervisors, 
or directors having the minunum qualifications set up for the State 
by the State board, with the approval of the Federal Board for 
\ ocational Education.” The cost of all other Lnstruction “ necessary 
to build up a well-rounded course of study shall be borne by the 
State and local communities.” Similar specific provisions also 
made as to how the third purpose of the act shall bo administered 
by the State board after securing the approval of the Federal board. 
All costs, other than for salaries, for plant and equipment must be 
borne by the local communities. 

As in the Smith-Lever Act, this act provides that every dollar 
given the State by the Federal Government shall be matched by a 
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dollar appropriated by the State government. Th.e conditions are 
ironclad and all State board plans must be approved by the Federal 
board before a dollar shall go to the State for these purposes. Even 
the setting up of the Tniniirtnm requirements for the teachers, super- * 
visors, and directors of these schools in the various States may be 
determined by the Federal board, since ha approval is necessary. 
•Many other speciSc requirements must be accepted by the State 
government, if it is to benefit under the Smith.-Hughes Act. 

This aot, of course, applies only in part to the agricultural and 
mechanical colleges. It is in these instit.utions, largely, that teach- 
ers, supervisors, and directors of agriculture, home economics, 
trades, and the industries are being trained. Other State colleges 
also are sharing in the distribution of Smith-Hughes funds. • 
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Chapter m . 

• FISCAL AND LEGAL PROVISIONS AFFECTING THE FOUNDING 
ORGANIZATION, AND SUPPORT OF STATE INSTITUTIONS 


In a (Jiscussion of fiscal support for State colleges and universities, 
knowledge of how the instituUons earae into being and of the rela- 
tionship that legally exists between the State universities and colleges 
and fheir respective States is of value. 

The Bureau of PMucation Bulletin. No. 4S, 1920, entitled “Statis- 
tics of State Colleges and rniversities.” contains the names of 93 
institutions of higher educahon, most of which are considered to be 
of four-year collegiate ranking. Two of these, the Alabama Tech- 
nical Institute and College for Women and the Idaho Technical 
Insmute, aiy rated as junior colleges. The Universities of- Hawaii 
and Porto Kie.o are also included. These, four, the Lowell Textile 
hchool, the Mississippi State College for Women, the New York 
State Library School (which is operated in connection with the New 
lork State Library), and the Medical College of Virginia, arc not. 
included in the study of fees and fiscal support, because of their re- 
lationship to the State or because of the author’s inability to secure 
<lata concerning them. Tlic.se. and the State teachers colleges and 
normal schools of the various States, might well have been included 
in the study were not the scope of the undbj;j4king too great for anv 
one individual. Moreover, the teachers colleges and normal schools 
represent a particular type of professional institution in 'which many 
of the States are so keenly interested that more genemus fiscal pro- 
visions or even subsidies ^ay be offered fo secure attendance. The 
institutions showm in Table 1 are included in this study. 

Table 1 shows the dates of founding or incorporation a,nd the 
date of opening of the institution, and the notes give the dates of 
opernng as a State institution in those cases in which the institution 
has been taken over by the State. This table shows that 1 of these 
had opened as State institution before 1800, 9 more before 1825, 

8 more before 1850, 26 more between 1850 and 1875, 30 more between 
1875 and 1“900, and that 7 more have opened since that date; 40 
opened as State institutions pihee 1875, and 66 since 1850. Only 10 
of them had opened before 1825 and only 18 before 1850..^The 
table also shows that 62 of these institutions have opened as State 
institutions since 1862, which means that none of these has been 

operating over 60 yoara, and many of them for a much shorter 
period. 
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Table 1 . — Stale colleges and univeTsUie»— Founding, land grants, and support 


InsiitutioD 


Pulo 

of 

fouiiri- 

iiifC 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute,. 

Uolverslly of Alabauia 

University of Aritbna j 

University of Arkansas 

University of California., 

University of Colorado 

Colorado Anlcullural College. .. 

Colorado School of Mines . 

Connecticut Agricultural College | 

Delaware University 

U^venUty of Florida a i 

Florida College for Women 

University of Oeorcla i 

Oeorgla School of Technology. 

University of Idaho ! 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University . 

Purdue University (Indiana) . 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 

and Mechanic Arts 

State University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

Kansas SUte ^Icultural College 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanionl 

College 

Univei^lty of Maine 

University of Maryland 

Maasachuselts Agricultural Col- 
lege — 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

U ni verslty of M ichigan . 

Michigan Agricultural College... 

Michigan College ol Mines 

University of Minnesota 

Mississippi Aj^lcultural and 
Mechanical (JoUege 


University of Mississippi. 
University of Missouri... 
University of Montana... 


Dale 

of 

open- 

ing 


Federal 
grants of 


I PourcCvS of Hscftl mpporl for 
I orgnniiHt on 


I- 


Federal i 
grunts of ! 


lands for Innds for 


1M72 

1K20 

1886 

IH71 

18S8 

1H81 

1870 

1K74 

1881 

\m 

1870 

1867 

1784 

1886 

1880 

1867 

1820 

1800 

1668 
1847 
t 1863 

1868 
1870 


1863 

1865 

1807 


1872 
1831 
1801 
1872 
i860 
1877 
1870 
I8K 
1881 
1834 
> 1884 
* 1867 

I 1801 

I 1888 
j 1802 

, 1868 

i 1824 , 

I ' 

! 1874 


semina- 
ries of 
leitrning 
or 

univer- 

sities 


AcTtn 


02. 1 no 

J :m, 080 

46.080 

46.080 

46.080 


colleges 
of agri- 
culture 
and tne- 
chanlc 
arUH 


State 

nppro- 

pria- 

tiofi 


other 


than 

sub- 

Income 

scrip- 

from 

tion 

land 

or gift 

grams 


at 


found- 


ing 



I'ri- 
vntc 
insti- 
tution 
taken 
over 
- by 
State 


State 

ITDSti- 

tution 

makes 

pro- 

vision 

for 

Insli- 

tulion 


46,080 

46,080 


ACTfM I 

240. 000 

160, 000 
l.^iO.OOO 

160.000 

'in. 000 

isaooo 

90,000 


270,000 I 


(») 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

.^x 

X 
X • 


1 ^ 

-• X 

X 

x’ ' 

X 

. . 

1 

X 

X 

i:.. 


90,000 i 
480,000 


« 106.080 
46,080 
f» 23,040 \ 

\ 42,080 /- 
i 390,000 


X 

X 

CJ 


, • I860 
, 1886 
I 1866 

» 1863 
» 1880 


i 240.000 1 

I 46,080 

' 90,000 ! 

i... * 330,000 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X- 


X 
X • 


X 

X 


X 

X 


1866 

1861 

1837 

1866 

1K86 

1851 

1878 

1840 

1889 

1893 


! 1860 
1868 
P®1812 
l\ 1014 

. 1867 
^ 1866 

! 1841 

I 1857 
! 1886 
It 1867 


I 


1880 

1848 

1841 

1896 


46.080 


210,000 
210, 000 


X 


210.000 1 X 


360.000 


7 X 


,^46.080 ' 
''if'- ' 

♦ ! 
24a 000 1 

. . 1 

(") . X 

X 1 

1 X 

1 

i2aooo 

3iaooo 

1 

1 1 X 

nu. i% 

46. OHO 


336,666 

1 X 

46,060 


('•) 1 X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


I Established on funds from land grant. 

1 150.000 acres were (or a school of mines, 
t Present Institution, 1906. 

I 100.000 acres were for a school of science. 

t This grant went to Vincennes University, later dlaconllnued>iH a State college. 

• Opened as a cpllegrl869. , , ^ 

t Kansas University opened as a dt^norolnational college. I860. ^ 

• Kansas took over the denominational Rluoniont College for Its agrfcmtural college. 

• Federal Government gave buildings and grounds of the military gnrrison at Baton Bouge to the 

***ii^^lofi/Ml’ryland Agricultural College and the University of Maryland were united as the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

II A 1100.000 loan against the land grant was made by the legislature of 1838. 
i> The preparatory department opened on this date. 

n Bonus ^^inst tne Federal lane! grants were authorised by the legislature. 
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Table 1.— Nfale colleges and universilies—Founding, land grants, and support— 

Continued 


.Sour cos of Hscal support for 
organiznlion 


Institutinn 


h 

I nste 
I of 
, found' 
iiiR 


of 

open- 

inR 


' Frderal 
' pnnts of 
Innds for 
semino- 
I rif*s of 
Joaming 
or 

univcr- 

silios 


Fodural 

f :rants of 
finds for 
collegrs 
of figri* 
culturo 
find nie- 
cJmnir 
arts 


ftppro- 

prifi* 

tlnn 

other 

than 

ineonio 

from 

hind 

grunts' 

fit 

found- 

InR 


18h9 


Atonlana C'ollegu of Agriculture 

and Mechanic Arts , 

Montnnn Stale School of Mines, I IH93 

University of Nehraskn 

University of Nevada. . 

New Hampshire State ('ollege of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Ai ts 
Hutgers (’ollege (New Jersey) 

University of New Mexico 

New Mexico (’ollege of Agricul- 


1893 

1900 

1871 



4d,080 


Local 
sub- 
scrip- 
tion 
or gift 


C^nell UDlvcrsity Agrirultiirai 

College (New York) 

Cornell l^niverslty Veterinary 
College (New York)'. .. 

New Yo|j| State College of For- 
estry, ^raciiw' IHiiversity .. 
University of North (’arolina . 
Worth ("arolina Agrieultural and 


University of North L>akota.‘!i’i 
North Dal^ota Agricultural and 
MiThaniciil (’ollege. 

Ohio Stftte University 

Ohio University 

Miami University (Ohio) 

University of Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College : 

Oklahoma College for Women 

University' of Oregon 

Oregon Agricultural College !!! 
Pennsylvania State College 

Rhode Island State College. 

University of South CaroUna .. 
Uemson Agricultural College 

(South Carolina) 

The Citadel, Military College of 

South Carolina 

Medical College of South Ctui^ 

Ilna,. 

University of South Diikota" 

South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
South Dakota State School of 

Mines 

University of Tennessee 


Pri- 

vate 

insti- 

tution 

laki D 

over 

hy 

State 


Stale 
consti- 
tution 
makes 
pro- , 
vision 
for 
insti- 
tution 


1 1873 ' 1871 

' 180n ! IHfW 
1706 1771 

' 188K 18112 

1881) 1890 

18KU 189.5 

1 

, I8(k*i 1K(W 

1 

' . 40,060 

90,000 

■1 X 

X 

-1 150,;\00 ; 

j 210.000 

1 

■! X 


|-x- ^ 


'» 312,703 



1 260.000 .. 

j 2oaooo X 

' iwaooo >• X 

' X ' X 





! X 



1 


' 1911 1912 



( 


1789 1795 





' ' 1887 1889 


1 1 

1 270, 000; 

j y 


1883 1884 

'■ 1M.080 

|, X 

1 

X 

' 1890 , 1890 


, 130,000 , X 

1 


1870 ' 1873 

1 

! 030,000 

X 


1S02 1809 

46,080 


1 


1809 1 1*1824 
1800 1891 

23,040 

oe/ 3 nrin 

1 (') j 




1890 1 1891 

1 ^ou, uuu 

l._ 

• ! 

! 150,000 

1 X 

1 ' 

X 

X 

1008 ! 1009 

1 


X 


1872 1 i876 

; 46.080 1 


X 


1865 1*186.'! 

. 1 

' 90. 000 X ' 



18.54 1 18.59 


1 780,000 X 1 

X 


1888 1890 


120.000 1 



1801 1805 

! 



1889 ' 1803 j 

i 1 

1 

180,000 i 

X 


1842' ! 1843 ■ 



V 


1 . 1 

I82!e !" 1834 i 


# * 

X V 


1862 ’ 1883 1 

86080 


X 

X 

; 1 





1881 , 1884 ‘ 


160.000 X 

X 

X 

1885 ! I88S 

1 

40.000 X 



1794 |»1830 j 

160,666 1 

300,000 ' 



1881 1 1883 ' 




X 


' I VM imiua iruni lann gram. t 

•« P"®**** we™ outhorlted by the ioglslature. 

81«l? IW nnotoolo mu. MM. and ollcftl 

H a'JdWS'jf.'i?'" “» -«»> 

i ^.000 A<5Tes for a school of mines. w i ^ 

*■ Date of opening as a college. 


-- opening as a college. 

»• Oregon Agricultorri CoU«g«, ]g|». 

" Reopened ba" cSloge In 'l82A 
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Table 1 . — State colleges and iintVfr«t/iw — Founding^ land grants^ and support — 

Continued 


Institution 


Date 

of 


I Date 
I of 
found- ' open- 
ing ^ mg 


Agricultural and Mechanical ('ol- 1 

itM of Tens 1 

Col^e of Industrial Arts (Texas) J 

University of Uuh I 

Agricultural College of Utah I 

University of Vermont 

University of Virginia 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute,.. 

Virginia Military Institute 

College of William and Mary 

(Virginia) 

University of Washington 

State College of Washington 

West Virginia University 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Wyoming,. 


1871 1 1876 

1901 I 1903 
1861 »1867 

1888 1890 

1791 1800 

1816 1819 

1872 1872 
1839 I 1839 

1 

1693 1«1693 
1861 **1862 


Federal 
grams of 
lands for 
semina- 
ries of 
learning 
or 

univer- 

sities 


Acres 


Sources of fiscal support for 
organisation 


1890 

1867 

1848 

1886 


1892 

1867 

1849 

1887 


” 266.000 


Federal 
pants of 
lands for 
colleges 
of agri- 
culture 
and me- 
chanics 
arts 


Acres 

180. ood 


200.000 

isaooo 


300,000 


State I 
appro- ' 
prla- I 
tion I 
other 
than I 
Income 
from 1 
land ! 
grants , 
at ' 
found- 
ing ! 


X 

y 

(«) 

X 

X 


Local I 
sub- 
scrip- 
tion i 
or pft 


Pri- 

vate 

insti- 

tution 

taken 

over 

by 

State 


X 

X 

X 

X 


4^O0O 


92.160 

46,080 


90.000 

150.000 

240.000 
90.000 


X 

X 


(*n 

■('V 

X 


X 

X 


state 

consti- 

tution 

makes 

pro- 

vision 

for 

i^nsti- 

tiition 


X 

X 


> Established on funds from land grant. 

^ Institution opened for a short lime, 1860, but was discontinued until 1867. 
n Includes 100,000 acres for a school of mines. 

^ Congre^ gave Utah 92 acres from the Fort Douglass Reservation for present location. 1894. 
^ Became full State college, 1906. 

* Opened as an academy. l§62. Became a 4-year college in 1877. 

^ State advanced 166,000 against first sale of land. 


Examination of the amounts of the Federal land grants to tK^ 
States reveals niuch variation both in the application of the acts in 
pursuance of the Ordiiiance of 1787 granting two townships for the 
support of a university and in the application of the act of July 2, 
1862, as the different public-land States were admitted. Ohio, by 
the two acts of 1787 and the grant to Symmes in 1792, which resulted 
in the founding of Miami; Tennessee by the act of April 18, 1806; 
and Florida by its enabling act, March 3, 1845, receiv^ grants for 
two seminaries of learning, or universities. The two grants to Ohio 
amounted to 69,020 acres. Fifty thousand acres for each of two 
institutions proposed for Tennessee wer^ granted. Florida was 
granted two townships in the enabling act of March 3, 1845, in'^di- 
tion .to two townships that had previously been reserved for the 
same purpose, making a total of 92,120 acres for two mstltutions. 

Others of the earlier States that received more than two entire 
townships, or 46,080 acres, were Indiana, which by three Separate 
grants was given* 68,120 acres; Mississippi, which by two separate 
grants was given 69,120 acres; Alabama, Mmnesota, and Wisconsin, 
each being granted 92, l60 acres. Each of the latter was granted two 
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entire to^ships twice. The reasons for these additional grants are 
given in the discussions of the separate institutions 

*“ P">>'io-I»nd States entering, the 
n up till February 23, 1889, were granted the 46,080 acres for a 
university and 30,^ acre* for each Senator and Representativi to 
which they would be entitled by the Morrill Act of 1862 for agricul- 
-tural and jnechatuoal colleges. This was the date of the passing of 
in t^r'^ Montana, South and North' Dakota, and wL- 

li? Montana, the 46,080-acre ghant of February IS, 

1881, for the university was confirmed, and 140,000 acres for the 

agricultural and mechanical college and 100,000 acres for a school 
of mmes were granted. 

North Dakota was granted 86,080 acres for a university and 40 000 

no 000 ^““ <*!"■''' "•‘‘I’.qFmbined with the university), and 

130,000 acr® for an agncultural college; South Dakota was wanted 

160,000 acres for an agricultural college 
and 40,000 for a school of mines; while Washington was given Te 
former customary acreage. This act for the fiist time set a mini- 
mum price of JIO an acre on the land granted for higher educational 
purposes, and this was a precedent' which was followed in the grant-, 
ing o university and college lands to practicslly all the States 
i^ittM later, though the price varied according^ to the value of 
e and in the other States. If Ckingress could only have decided 
upon such a policy in the earlier days! 

“d Oklahoma aU ' 

profited greatly by the Uberality and foresightedness of Congrees in 
making large reserrotions of the pubUc lands for their State coUeges 
an universities. These additional grants were made in lieu of the 
usual ^nte made to new States for internal improvements under 

’^‘‘5''®''’ P®'"*® ®“‘ ‘bat every public-land State 
admitted between 1845 and 1889, e.vcept Minnesota, had diverted 

4 r grants, usually of 500,000 acres, to the support of education, 

8 adopted the policy of making additional 

pants for educational purposes. However, as these laigcr grants 
just mentioned were specificaUy for the support of the higher edu- 
cational mstitutions, those, in turn, benefited more than they would 
•have under the old ayatem. i 

New Memra retmivod two Federal granU for all three of her initi- 
tutione, the first by act of June 21, 1898, and the aepond by the 
«blmg act of toe 20, 1910. Arizona was granted the public Lde 
for her inatitutiona by thia same act. The Univoreity of New 
was gran ted a total of 312,703 acres, including 1,622.86 acrtT 

L..XVni,pp.«M7». 

» Th. Kdw*tlai»l Sifniaouos of Um Rut, rmimi Uod OitlliiwK*. p. |00. 
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of saline lands, while the New Mexico School of Mines was panted 

200.000 acres and the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 

250.000 acres. 

The Universities of Arizona and Oklahoma each rec«ive<l u total 
of 250,000 acres. The University of Oklahoma also rec.eived oue- 
third of each section 13 open to soltlement in Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, while another one-third of these same sections went to the 
* agricultural college and to the colored normal university. The 
University of Wyoming was granted only 46,080 acres, ami 90,000 
acres for-the agricultural college, but the State legislature granted to 
the university one-fourth of the income from !^0, 000-acre grant for 
educational, penal, etc., institutiojis. The Legislature of W ashington 
assigned the whole of the 100.000-acre grant for educational, chari- 
table, and correctional institutions to the support of the University 
of Washington. 

Of the grants made specifically according to the act of July 2, 1862, 
for colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. New 'iork State, b) 
virtue of her large population and representation in Congress, became 
entitled to 990,000 acres of scrip, which could not be located by the 
State. But the buyer of the scrip could locate the number of acres 
called for by the deetl in any State where there was still public domain. 
Because of the masterly fjishion in which the. Now '’l ork scrip was 
handled by Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornell University, together 
with' his original gift to the Institution of $525,000, a total endow- 
ment from this source of over $6,0(JP,000 has beci\ realized. Not 
all the lands for agricultural and me "uuiical colleges in some of the 
younger States have yet been sold, but this Cornell endowment ap* 
pears to be bv far the largest that will have been realized from the 
sale of scrip or lands.* Pennsylvania was entitled to 780,000 acres 
under t\ie same law, but her scrip brought only $439,186.80. 

Table 1 shows the source of funds for the establishment of these 
State-supjfbrted institutions and the number of privately endowed 
institutions taken over by the various States. Five of these State 
institutions were established and gotten into operation aolelj' on the 
proceeds or rentals from\lie Federal land grants for State universitiM. 
Thirty-six of these institutions were granted a legislative appropria- 
tion for founding. In some cases this*was in addition to the income 
frpm the land grants for universities. Eighteen privately endowed 
institutions have been taken over by the States and made into State 
colleges or universities. There are 23 State universities that combine 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts; 21 separate State univer- 
sities; and 25 separate colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, or 
.agriculture, or engineering alone. 

• New York 8Ut« hu ruled that the funda reoelvad trom the original aalo of acrip co^ptute Um endow- 
meot of the New York State Agricultural Coilesa. 
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In some of the States bids were asked from various communities 
of the States when a new instituUon was to be established. In other, 
cases citizens of a community were so anxious that the State should . 
tstabhsh a college that they raised a fund by subscription and offered 
It to the legislature if it would establish a college in that locality. 

In many cases individuals made gifts of land for sites; and in two 
casM that of P^due University in Indiana, and Clemson College, 
^uth Carolina, individuals gave such large sums that the respective 
States named their State agricultural and mechanical colleges in 
honor of these donors. 

As this table shows, 40 of these institutions were recipients of local 
or community gifts in order to provide a site, erect building, or'^ 
purchase equipment, while 16 of these 40 were recipients of local 
gifts as well as State appropriations at their establishment. It is 
almost impossible to portray the important part played by individual 
citizens, local communities, and counties in the founding of State 
CO leges and universities. This table ahows that in 18 cases, the State, 
stimulated by a Federal grant of land, merely inegrporated the 
institution and conferred the grant of land upon the 'institution. 
Individuals or local communities provided the site and the necessary 
fluids to put the institution into operation. In oth^ cases, nart of 
e an grant had been sold, or it had been held loi^jynnngh for a 
sum to accumulate, and this fund was added to by the individual 
bequests. In other cases, legi^atures were persuaded to add to the 
gi ts or proceeds from the land grants, when it was found that these 
would not provide adequate buildings and grounds. 

Thiis It may be seen that the founding and the getting into opera- 
tion of th^e State colleges did not differ so greatly from the plans used 
to found Harvard, Yale. Dartmouth, and other privately supported 
institutions, as these and others of jthe earlier established institutions 
revived grants from the State, in' addition to bequests from individ- 
uate or communities. In the case of the State colleges, the founding 
an^d opening of several were hastened many years b^ these gifts, 
the idea that private munificence should largely furnish funds for 
the foundmg of higher educational institutions was quite prevalent 
throughout the foundings, and in a few States still legislatures 
appropriate funds with the proviso that a specified amount must be 
rai^d by pnvate subscription before the appropriation is avaUable. 

t was a coounon fallacy, as is pointed out in the discussion of 
various institutions, for the legislators in founding one of these insti- 
tutions to suppose that the land-grant income would pi;6vide very 
funds for the eatablishment, in the case of the State univerai- 
tsTaod for all the expensce of maintenance. Section 15 of the act 
ounding the UniTeraity of Kansas specifically stated: “Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as involving the State in any 
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expense in the organization of the university.” Individual gifts, 
combined with those from the city of Lawrence, establishing the 
college amounted to $180,000. One notable exception to this illusion 
was the case of California. Several of the men prominent in getting 
this institution under way were graduates of large eastern institutions, 
and immediate and probable future costs were given adequate con* 
sideratioh before the founding. 

Three distinct differences between the charters of the older, east- 
ern, privately endowed institutions and these State institutions 
should be pointed out. These differences gi'^e the States effective 
control. First, these latter institutions were chartered as State insti- 
tutions, and the charter granted could be changed or amended at the 
will of the State. Secondly, the charters provided that the institutions 
were to be strictly nonsectarian in character, and this provision has 
been strictly adhered to. Many States also provided that no gifts 
could be received by the trustees of one of their State colleges until 
the gift had been given legislative approval. This was to prevent 
any special inter^ts, factions, or sects from gaining an influence 
over the institution. Thirdly, the trustees, or regents, or the govern- 
ing board in almost all cases are all directly responsible to the State. 
They are usupUy either appointed by the governor, with the advice 
and consent of the upper house, or elected by the people of the State. 

A few exceptions and recent changes should be pointed out. Seven 
of the possible thirteen trustees of Clemson College, South Carolina, 
are by the terms of the Clemson bequest self-perpetuatiM, while 
the other six are elected jointly by the two houses of the legislature. 

The State colleges and universities of Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Mon- 
tana, and South Dakota are now directly under control of the Stale 
boards of education of those States. Montana, by law erf May 14, 
1913, united all four of her higher educational-institutions into the 
University of Montana, though the locations of the four institutions 
were not changed. This move, as well as the placing of the institu- 
tions of these other States under one board, was made in the interest 
of coordinating the work of the different institutions to a greater 
extent in the attempt to secure greater efficiency. 

Kansas and West Virginia have attempted a different form of con- 
trol for their higher educational inst^utions. Kansas, by law of 1918, 
transferred to a State board of administration the powers of the 
board of regents and the control of both of her higher educational 
inatitutionB. This board of administration consista of three mem- 
bers and the governor of the State as ex oflBoio chaiiman. It has 
complete charge of the educational, charitable, and correctional 

institutions of the State. * 

Weat Viiginia, by act of February 22, 1909, changed the control of 
her university. The educational and fiscal adfairs of the institution 
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until 1 W9 had been in the hands of a board of regents. By the act 
refe^ ^ the Bnancial affaire of the instituUon wore put in the 

!he ® k ! raembere, splinted by 

the governor, while the academic affaire are under the control of a 

-P-ntendent of schools 

The State superintendent of public instruction is a regular or o* 

h«rX,"5 / Vu- of of thesoTsUtutions 

opportunity for arUculating the 
work of he lower and higher educational systems of the States® 

■Vlmost without oxwption the State univereities are considered to 
be the head of the State’s public educational system. In a few 
instances a separate State college of agriculture and mechanic arts 
IS considered by law t^he head of the vocational education system of 

Ind t r’ “ T ®V*f*oma, whose Taw states that “the agricultural 
and mccl amcal co lege shall be the technical head of the ^icultural, 
ustrial, and allied science system of education in Oklahoma ’’ 

Jrecircslf’T «od Smith-Lever Acts has 

practically brought the agricultural and mechanieal colleges into 
such a relationship to the State school systems. ^ 

S Je^on*^ Of Georgia Indiana, North Dakota, and Te.vas make the 
State university of each of these States the head of the State educa- 

bZ*cl/T“’ oro oognate or 

branch colleges. In Georgia the trustees of the university have 

representation on the boards of trustees of the other State colleges, 
but this IS not the case in the other States. ^ 

Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Virginia-divide the interest on the funds derived from the land- 

between State institutions for white 
.indents and for colored students. These 4 and 13 others made 
1 vision similarly of Morrill-Nelson subventions of 1890 and 1907. 
The additional States are Alabama, Arkansa's, Delaware, Florida 
eorgiu. Lomsiana, Maryland, Mi^ouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma’ 
Tennessee, Texas and West Vii^nia. The amount of modey Zs- 

indfvidiM ‘nstitutions is given in the discussions of the 
I.Jk^'.k"*' f**® ^ institutions included it 

nZZ®r institutions or making them State institutions; the 
nature of the mstitution so authorized; the amounts of the Federal 

FedLS'*“'*A*“s.T^fi‘*‘® institution; the parte taken by the 
^ Oovemmente and by local communities anS 
ted viduals m getting these mstitutions into actual operation. The 
easy State support given the institution and the Federal subventions 
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to the institutions are shown. Other information peculiar to the 

I institution is frequently included.* * tt j 

This information has been gathered from various sources— United 
States Statutes at Large, State statutes, historical documents, and 
the catalogues of the institutions from the earliest ones published pd 
recent numbers, and other sources cited" in the discussion. So far as 
possible this has been carefully checked for accuracy. The epitome 
for each of the institutions follows. 


City. 






Chapter IV 

STUDENT FEES, TUITION, SCHOLARSfflPS, AND LOAN FUNDS 


One source of income to State universities and colleges consists of 
fees and tuition. Charges which might commonly be called tuition 
may be made under the various headings of registration or matrieu- 
lation, tuition, incidental, or contingent fees.. An institution offer- 
ing many laboratory courses may liave such a wide and heavy system 
of laborator}- charges as to produce the same effect as charging tuition. 
Because of State laws, or because of the desire to make the explana- 
tion in the catalogue that “tuition is free to State residents,” which 
in many cases appears to be a sort of fiction, or to charge a number 
of different fees in order to obtain a sum from each individual in a 
way that he will feel it less, keenly— for these or other reasons many 
State colleges and universities have seen fit to make charges under 
several different headings. 

It has been a common supposition that education in State colleges 
and universities is free; that is, that the only costs to the student 
are board and room, book.s, and his own private expenses. It has 
also been commonly supposed that the different State laws provided 
for free education in their State-supported Jiiglier educational insti- 
tutions. In order to ascertain just what the State laws do provide 
ID regard to the (lifTercnt State-supported institutions, the laws in 
respect to tuition and fees for the 84 State institutions here con- 
cerned were carefully studied, and a request for information, checked 
on the first seven columns of Table 2, was sent to all these institu- 
tions, vSixty-nine ' of these institutions returned these information 
sheets. The data on the other institutions are the best obtainablo 

rom the statutes without Iiaviug the check of the institution on 
them. 

State institutions very cominonly make a distinction between resi- 
dent and nonresident students. Residents are usually those who 
have established residence by living in the State for a whole year 
previous to entrance. Nonresidents are all others. 


me for intor^uoo. tboufb b, tiiMtk* It 

to ndu^ Id tb« otter oolumn. The prewnt reteUoDiblp of ihii ooUeie to tte Sut* eras further dettt^ 
mined by coirespondenoe with tte Instittitloo. 
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Table 2.— Slate colleget and univerBiHea — Legal and administralive provieion* 
, • affecting tuition and feea,^ 19tl 
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li^ - 
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Women. 


X 
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Purdue University 
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1 Affecilni aria and sdenoee and other undeisr^duate eoufsee, hat not ioeiudlDi professional couraei. 

* Fifteen fmatdiolarships from each oountv of State. 

t New York has a large number of icholarsnipe for general ootosa. 

* NooreiideDt tuition Is.tbe same as reeldent. . ^ ^ 

* Free tuition to thoae tOanning to be teachers or minMers; there are many privately endowed tcholarships. 
t A kw g^uate eehofairshlpe are provided* 

V RedfM^ la^. 
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This table shows that the laws relating to 25 of these 84 State 
institutions provide that tuition at these institutions/shall be free, 
but that “ certain necessary fees” may be charged. This permissive 
part of the law undoubtedly accounts for the various headings under 
which certaih fees of considerable size are charged at State institu- 

t/10OS« ^ ^ 

For 35 other institutions the trustees “may fix tuition. and fees. 

The law either specifically states this or it has been interpreted to so 

enipoiver the trustees. • ' j 

For 16 other institutions, not included in the 35 just mentioned, 
the law does not specifically mention tuition and fees. Ten of the 
fourteen institutions checked the statement that the ‘ law d<>es not 
mention tuition and fees” on the information blank, but made no 
check on the statement “trustees may fix tuition and fees. But 
even though thev so refrained, it is reasonable to assume that, i 
the law empower the trustees to manage the institutions m all 
respects, but fails to mention ” tuition and fees,” that the trustees 
have power to fix such fees until there is a law to the contrar}'. 

As the table shows, tuition and fees are not mentioned in the laws 
rfelating to 26 of these institutions, but the laws have been interpretwl 
to give the trustees the power to fix such fees at 10 of these^arne 26 

institutions. | • r •* 

This table shows that tuition or fees within certain limits are 

' fixed by law, or must be charged, at 12 of these institutions. 

• One of these 12, The Citadel, the Military College of South ( aro- 
lina, is also covered by the law that trustees may fix tuition. While 
the law states that tuition shall be free for both I tah jnstilution.-^, b> 
a recent law an entrance fee of $25 for residents of the State must 
be charged. At Texas the matriculation fee may not exceed $30. 

If we add together the 8 institutions that by State law must charge 
tuition or fees, the 35 institutions whose laws provide that the trus- 
tees may fix tuition and fees, and the 10 institutions whose laws 
do not mention tuition and fees, we find, in reality, that tuition and 
fees can, at present, be fixed by the trustees or must be charged m 
59 of the State institutions out of the total 84 here considered. 3 he 

‘ assumption, then, that the State laws provide for free eduction in 
the large proportion of our State institutions is fallacious. Kather, 
the contrary is true. 

• This table shows that 19 of these institutions do not charge non- 

resident tuition or fees, while another, the University of Oklahoma 
charges the same nonresident tui%on as a resident of Oklahoma would 
have to pay at the State institution of the nonresident student. 
Sixty-five of these institutilns do charge nonresident tuition or fees. 
Tuition is higher by 4aw for nonresidents at 8 of these State institu- 
tions. At 10 of them it is the same as for resident students. At 
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40 of these institutions the nonresident tuition^ or fee is higher by 
ruling of the trustees, while in 4 others the nonresident charge is higher, 
but information as to whether it was so by law or by administrative 
provision was not obtainable. 

^ Table 3 treats annual charges for student fees and tuition in State 
colleges and universities in 1921. AU the 84 State-supported insti- ' 
tutions are here grouped together. Massachusetts Institute of* 
Teofenology, by recent law, will no longer receive State aid other 
than one-third of the interest on the 1862 land-grant fund and the 
same proportfon of the Morrill-Nelson fund. For this reason the 
charges at this institution will be omitted from the discussion. The 
Medical College bf South Carolina is a professional school, and though 
it is included in the table — it being a separate institution — it is 
not included in the discussion. 
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STATE UNIVERSITIES AND STATE COLLEGES 


Id order to do e&cli iDfltitutioD full justice, it would be necessa^ 
to give a large number of these institutions separate treatment^ in 
the xjpatter of chai^ng tuition and fees, because of the varying 
State laws and the various provisions for scholarships, or for free 
tuition to special classes, or for deferred payment of chaTges. These 
many differences, peculiar to the individual institution, combined 
with the fact that the charges are made under various headings, 
mide it very difficult both to tabulate the charges and to treat 
them together in interpreting the charges. But if all the institutions 
which perhaps should have separate treatment were so discussed, 
it would be impossible for the reader to gain any clear impressions 
from the interpretation. At the risk, therefore, of seemingly doing 
particular institutions an injustice by not putting the whole situ- 
ation at any one institution into the discussion at one place, an 
* attempt to picture the general situation will be made, and the matter 
of individual situations will be brought in as this discussion pro- 
ceeds, as well -as in the discussion *of scholarships and loan funds. 

^ The reader may also refer to Table 2 relating to^ Legal and ad- 
ministrative provisions affecting tuition and fei^,' for information 

on State scholarships and loan funds. 

First, it should be pointed out that under the head of laboratory 
fees not all subjects are listed for which laboratory fees are charged 
-n the various institutions. Only those subjects most frequently 
occurring in the different catalogues for which there is a charge are 
here given. Secondly, only the range of the fees for the particular 
laboratory subjects at an institution is given. Except as the insti- 
tution states an average total charge for laboratory fees, or, as is 
in a few instances, the institution charges a flat laboratory rate, 
it is impossible to determine how much the students at the various 

institutions pay as laboratory ices. 

It is sometimes stated in the catalogues that incidental or cpn- 
tingent fees are used to defray the expenses of light and heat or 
' ' upkeep of buildings, janitor service, etc., and that not a cent of it 
is used for instructional service. This seems a distinction without a 
difference, for, if instruction is to be offered, suitable buildings must 
be provided. Again, the charge appears to be made in lieu of a 
tuition charge, or to cover miscellaneous fees, suclvas library', inedical, 
and gymnasium, though it does not include laboratory charges. 
This charge appears to be a convenient one to make at many insti- 
tutions whose catalogues explain that “ tuition to State residents is 
free.” Yet an incidental fee is made as an additional charge at 
several institutions which also charge tuition as such. 

Table 3 shows that 23 of these institutions charge tuition by that 
. name to re sidents of the State, while 59 do not. This tuition 

• Vlfftnla Polytechnic ch«*»in rwldwil worocn 18 tultton. 
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ranges from SIO at two of the New Mexico institutions to $200 at 
Rutgers College. 

Of the 58 institutions l^t do not chaise tuition under that head, 

34 charge an incidental or contingent fee, ranging from. $6 at the 
University of Mississippi to $95 at the University of Michigan. 

Of these, the following 7 institutions charge an incidental fee of $50: 
University of California, Connecticut Agricultural College, Uni- 
vereity of Illinois, Indiana University, University of Missouri, Miami 
I niversity, and Pennsylvania State College. Ohio State University 
charges $40 and Michigan Agricultural College $45. 

The median resident tuition or incidental fee charged by all these 
State institutions, excluding Massachusetts Institute, is $34.60. 

The median resident incidental ifl^harged by those’ institutions 
which do not charge resident tuiffe^ $30.80. 

Now seven of the institutions that charge resident tuition also 
charge an incidental fee to rMidents. Of these, Rutgers makes a - 
150 charge for the use of public rooms; New Hampshire barges $50 
and states that this extra fee covers all charges, though it does not 
include laboratory fees. The University of South Carolina charges 
S18 and makes a $16 medical and infirmary charge in addition, but 
has very low charg^ for laboratory use. The State University of 
Iowa chatges an incidental fee of $15, but sometimes adds this $15 

as part of her regular tuition charge in printed statements regardine 
tuition. ® 

Several institutions that do not charge tuition charge higher inci- 
dental or contingent fees to nonresidents than to residents, as at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Indiana University, University of 
Michigan, and Ohio State University. 

Other institutions charge this incidental fee in the form of annual ' 
entrance fees, either as registration or matriculation. Matriculation 
formerljj^wM the term commonly used to designate the fee paid but 
once by an individual upon his entrance into the institution, payment . 
of which eiititled him to all the privileges of the institution. No ' 
longer dow it mean this at all the St^te institutions, though at several 
this practice still obtains, as at the l^iversitiea of Michigan, Illinois, 
and Ohio State. The University of Georgia chargee the highest 
matriculation fee, $26, paid but once, on entrance to the university. 

The New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and the 
University of North Carolina each charge an annual entrance fee of 
136, while OhioUoivereity chafes $36 and the University of Oregon 
132.25. These fees cover incidental expenses. Seven instrtutions 
charge higher registration or matriculation fees to nonresidents of the 
State than to residents. These are the two Kansas institutions, the 
University of Michigan, and Michigan School of J^ines, the two Utah 
institutions, and the University of Virginia. 
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'Hiere are a number ot institutions that have made the commendable 
change of charging just one fee which they call a tuition or incidental 
or contingent fee, ai^d include all their chaigos under this head. Some 
others chaise a matriculation fee in addition, and others charge lab- 
oratory fees or the cost of materials used in laboratory courses. 

The University of California makes one charge to residents, covering 
all f^es outside of laboratories. Georgia School of Technology makes 
a flat charge of $100 for tuition, which includes all laboratorj' fees 

and other charges except a $5 medical fee. 

Purdue makes a flat incidental fee of $10 and a flat laborat^ 
charge to all students of $35. There is, in addition, a $6 re^ration 
fee. The University of Iowa makes a charge of $40 for tuition and 
$16 incidental, butr^salls the combined sum, $55, the tuition charge, 
and this sum covers all fees, including laboratory. On entering this 
university there is a $10 matriculation charge. Maine now makes 
one charge for all fees, of $125. Minnesota includes all charges, 
except a medical fee of $6, in a flat tuition rate of $60. Ohio State 
University charges an incidental fee of $40, a matriculation fee of $10, 
and laboratory fees to cover the^ cost of materials. The Univereity 
of Utah charges an entrance fee of $25 and makes a $10 flat laboratory 
charge. At several other institutions sirmlar practices obtain. 

Thirty-one institutions still list a separate medical fee, while others 
state that this fee is included in the inciden.tal or entrance fee. A 
fee of this kind for the .purpose of safeguarding the health and caring 
for those who are ill is a perfectly legitimate fee and may properly 
be included within the charge for tuition or incidental fee. The 
gymnasium fee, which is still commonly found, may also well be 
included within the general fee, if gymnaisum facilities are provided 
' for all, as they should be. The library fee is one that might properly 
come within the general fee, as the library is run for the benefit of 
the entire'institution. And if we go so far, why should not chargee 
for the laboratories be averaged over a period of years and a flat fee 
included in the tuition or fee charged. in the different schools? Some 
students use the Ubrary 'aU through their course far more than others; . 
some students will ge{ f<r more than the charge out of the medical 
corps or infirmary, or from the gymnasium, but all pay the same fee. 
It is possible that many of those who use the laboratories most during 
their last two yeare, use the library much less, but whether they do 
or not, it appears perfectly reasonable that all students within a 
particular school or collogfe should be charged a flat fee for the laborar 
^ tory, and the laboratori^ vdll be there for them to use just as the 

library is. , * .u u 

Twenty-two institutions now make the statement that the Dare 

cost of materials is charged in their laboratories, while four other 
institutions set a flat fee for the year. This is exclusive of tlrose 
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which include the laboratory fee in their tuition or incidental charge. 
Oregon State Agncultural Collie makes the statement that the 
average laboratory charge is 160’. 

. The making of a flat charge for every point elected is a very satis- 
factoiy system to both the student and the institution. Columbia, 
Yale, and several other institutions use this plan. It would seem as 
air a sjrstem as can be worked out, too, as the student pays for those 
points only which ho is allowed to take. The other system which 
pves satisfaction is the making of a flat charge including laboratory 
fees for a particular college, school, or course of study within a 
university. If the costs for various years, as in medicine, vaiy a great 
deal, a different fixed charge for the separate years may be made. 
A number of flie State institutions are already using this system, and 
It se^ a step in the right direction. The plan of stating a laigo 
n^ber of different fees for services is to be deprecated, as is the' 
charging of sufificient fees as incidentals or in the laboratory, coureee 
to make a sizable tuition, ‘and still stating in the catalogue “tuition 
is free to all residents of the State.” 

The charge for student activities and atliletics, which in aU cases 
IS a fee voted by the student body but collected at the time of regis- 
tration by the college at the request of the students, is uSually listed 
M & scparutsfec and this seems properi**^ 

Forty-six of these institutions now charge a student activity fee 
separately , and five others include this charge in an entrance or 
incidental fee, making a total of 51. These fees cover, in most in- 
stances, activities carried on by the student bodies of the various 
institutions, such as musical clubs, dramatics, athletics, inlebate, and 
concerts. By payment of this fee the students are entitled to admis- 
sion to any of these entertainments or contests. By thus cooperating 
m the payment of a common fee, aU the students are able to obtain 
n^ny advantages that could not be secured except by cooperative 
effort. This fee in nearly all cases is now compulsoiy, though 
voted by the student bodies originally. To fix such a fee and collect 
It of all, seems to be a move in the right' direction, as all have an 
opportunity to participate in the advantages seciirArl t.liTYin(r}i iKm 


0 , u is almost impossible to make a comparison of fixed charges at 
the various institutions. Without knowledge of the av^age labora- 
tory fees, it is impossible to show the cost to the student. But 
since, on the whole, laboratory fees are charged to cover the cost of 
materials, it is possible to make a summation of the annual fixed 
char gee for entrance, tuition, incidental or contingent, libraiT, 
gymnasium, and medical or infirmary. A summation of fixed 'chargee 
7744—28t* 4 
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called a "combined fixed charge" for the years 1921 and 1913, the 
latter taken from a similar chart made up by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 60, 1913, have been assembled for the different 
groups. It is the desire to shaw as nearly as possible the fixed charges 
made in the first three groups of institutions. 

In order to make , comparisons of charges made at institutions 
that are somewhat similarly organized, four^uch tables have been 
drawn off Table 3. The groups on these taWes are as follow's: (1) 
Combined State universities and agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges; (2) separate State universities; (3) separate agricultural and 
mechanical colleges; (4) all other State colleges. 

Table 4 shows that average fixed charges for residents at State 
universities combining agricultural colleges largely increased during 
the period from 1913 to 1921, it being $23 at the former and $51 at the 
latter date. 

For nonresidents the average fixed charge increased from $47 in 
1913 to $98 in 1921. 

* 

Table 4. — universUits which combine lander anl colleger — Fixed charges to 

students^ 191S and 1921 


IniUtutioDS 

Combined died 
chanre, 1913 ^ 

Combined Osed 
charge, 1921 ^ 

Reaident 

Nonres- 

ident 

Reeldeol 

1 

Nonres- 

ident 

Univeraity of Arltona 

iiaoo 

$4aoo 

$16.00 

$46.00 

UnlTwalty of Arkanias 

14.00 

14.00 

64.00 ’ 

6i00 

University of Callfdmla 

* 0.00 

28.00 

5aoo , 

20000 

Delawaro Univeraity 

AM 

68.60 

4a 00 

14a 00 

Univeraity of Florida - 

AOO 

28.00 

laoo 

Ml 00 

UnlTenity of Georgia 

University of Idaho 

AOO 

6a 00 

10.00 

00.00 

Unlvnlty of Dllnoia * 

University of Kentucky.. 

3i00 

34.00 , 

16.00 ! 

6aoo 

26.00 

.MOO 

2S.0O 

Univeraity of Loolaiana 

16.00 

76.00 

2Z00 

17100 

Unlvertity of Maine 

oaoo 

7a 00 

1 126.00 

> 1V.V00 

Unlvenlty of Maryland 

<•) 

(«) 

0a 00 

MOO 

Univeraity of Mlnneaola * t 

1 *aaoo 

*5aoo 

•06,00 

‘MOO 

Univeraity of Mtaaouri 

1 3aoo 

4a 00 

6a 00 

7000 

Univeraity o4 Nebraaka 

1 12.00 

4ZOO 

8S 

lAOO 

U.00 

Rutgera Coll^ 

. ii&iio 

iii‘66 

2.V6.00 

1 2U.-00 

Oblo 8UU Univeraity 

1 2000 

3a 00 

40.00 

1 loaoo 

Univeraity of Tenneaaee 

i 2.00 

saoo 

26.00 

: woo 

Unlvenlty of Vermont 

1 116.00 

116.00 

176 00 

1 ITS. 00 

Weal Vlr^ia Univeraity 

1 4.00 

66.00 

3a 00 

1 laaoo 

Univeraity of Wlsconaln 

1 34.00 

! 94.00 

3a 00 

1.M.00 

Univeraity of Wyomlni 

IZOO 

I IZOO 

11.00 

1 11.00 

Median 

16.00 

I MlOO 

aaoo 

1 8V00 

Average 

83,00 

47.00 

% 

61.00 

1 0^00 

1 


1 CompM from Ba. of Educ. Bui. So. 60, 1013. 

• CompOod from 8Uto univtrtUy oaUk>gue$. 

*Inehided ill chartn- 

* A ehargi of 1340 wai modi it MiryUnd Afrlcultarai CoUofe in lOlS, wblcb oovored all expenses, sucb Mf 
room iod board 

Separate State universities increased their average fixed charge to 
reeidepte from $20 in 1913 to $89 in 1921, and for nonresidents fmm 
$33 to $67 in the same period, as may be seen froin Table 5. 
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Table 5. — Separate Slate univertitiee— Fixed charges to students, 191S and J9tl 



Combined fixed 

Combined fixed 

% 

charges. 

1013 

charges, 1921 

Institutions 





j 

Resident ! 

i 

1 

Nonres- 

ident 

Resident 

Nonres- 

ident 

University of Alabama 

1 

IIZOO i 

2a 00 ' 

lA, 00 ' 

I3ZOO 
3a 00 
SA nn 


0Of Mi 

University of Colorado 

Indiana University 

a* */, isi 

55.00 
so nn 

904. Uu 
lOLOO 

flK Ml 

State University of Iowa... . 

21.00 j 

15.00 

saoo 1 
1 10. 00 ; 
15.00 
-(U» 1 
$5.00 1 
ifi nn f 

OUL IKI 

91 nn 

w. uu 
^ nn 

So. ni 

University of Kansas ! 

dim lAJ 

lu no 

04 X uu 
90 no 

00.00 
AJL M\ 

University o^Micblaan 

University of MisslsslDDi... . ' 

University of Montana... . 

University of New Mexico... 

Uv 

45.00 

laoo 

15.00 
2ft nn 

AJi uu 
81.00 
17.00 

laoo 

lA nn 

sago 

J0500 

17.00 

laoo 

AA /WV 

Cniverslty of North Carolinn '! 

U.O0 
itt nn 

Ju. uu 
QA nn 

uu 
CM nn 

Ohio Univeriily • ' 

on 

va uu 

Miami University | 

lew xAI 

3a 00 
3lOO 1 
la 00 i 

la. w 

3a 00 

K nrt 

do. uu 
5S.OO 
A nn 

.28.00 

58.00 

A Ml 

University of Oklahoma. . 

University of OrecoD | 

ss, Ml 

in nn 

dl yu 

auo 

University of South Carolina 

University of Texas ’ '1 

5$. 00 
13. 00 

lu. uu 

se .00 1 

19 nn 

oX, dO 

74.00 

1A on 

V3i 19 

7100 

m rwi 

University of Utah j 

17! 00 ' 
laoo 

24 .no [ 

1 

10 . lAI 

3Z00 1 
13S. 00 1 
flI.OO ' 

10. uu 

laOQ 

University of V'lryin In..- 

38SS8 
isggs! j 

38888 

College of William and Mary 

I niversiiy of Washin^on - 

University of South Dakota 

** -f 

IZOO 

IZ 06 

Median 

2 a 00 

90 on ' 


ta Ml 

Average 

nn 

w. w 

9.9 on 

ox uu 
90 nn 

So. uO 

A? Ml 

• 


<30. 1 

Jw. UU 

57. QD 


Land-grant colleges increased their average fixed chaigc to residents 
from $17 in 1913 to $32 in 1921, while for nonresidents the average 
increase was from $35 in 1913 to $72 in 1921, as is shown by Table 6. 

Table 6 . — Land-grant colleges — Fixed charges to students, 191S and 1921 


Insillutions 


I • F 

I ('omhimnl fixed i Combined flxtd 
charge?, 1013 ; charges, IWl 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

('olorado Agricullural College 

r onnecllcut Agricultural College 

Purdue Vnlverslly (Indiana) 

Ipwa 8iate College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

Massachusetts Aarlculiural College 

Michigan Agricultural College ' 

Mlwiwippl Apicultuml and Mechanical College,. Ill 

Mon^a Afuicultunil and Mechanical College 

New Hampanire State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Ana 

New York State College of Agriculture and Veterinary Medi- 

cine at Cornell University 

North Carolina Agricullural and Mechanical College 
North Dakota MgricultunU and Mechanical College 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical ('ollcge 

Oregon State Agricultural College 

Pennsylvania Slate College 

Rhode Island Bute College. 

Clemso^n Agricultural College (t^iih Carolina) 

^th Dakota State C^aeof AarlcuUure and Mechanic ArU.. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

Agricultural College of Utah 

Vfr|tnla Polytechnic Institute 

?tate College of Washington 


Median. 

Average. 


1 

1 Resident 

1 

Nonres- 

ident 

i 1 

I Resident 

^ Nonres- 
ident 

1 ■ 

r.oo 

132.00 

' $25.00 i 

$61.00 

5.00 

5.00 

12.00 

28.00 

15.00 

7.VO0 

75,00 ! 

12A00 

15.00 

40.00 

i 16.00 1 

51.00 

24.00 

40.00 

21.00 ! 

7100 

9.00 

40.00 
40. 00 

33.00 
5. 00 

48.00 
AX nn 

7.50 

17.50 

52.50 

on. uu 
97. BO 

1 la 00 • .50. 00 

, 13.50 , 

93.B0 

M.OO 

*5.00 

1 10 . 00 ' 

laoo 

' 60.00 

60.00 

125.00 , 

2 oaoo 

5. 00 

15.00 

36.00 j 

48.00 

11.00 

111.00 

10 . 00 ] 

3iaoo 

M.OO 

54.00 

64.00 ' 

64.00 

j 20.00 

20.00 

21.50! 

lOBO 



! 2.00 ' 

100 

: 0 . 06 ' 

9.00 

‘31.00 J 

’81.00 

1 88.00 

38.00 

03 .00 ' 

63,00 

9.00 

30.00 

10.00 ' 

6a 00 

5.00 

45.00 

64.00 

6100 

37.00 

37.00 

12.00 

1100 

8.00 

8.00 

25.00 

25.00 

5.00 

25.00 1 

26.00 

laoo 

57.00 

57. 00 ' 

22.00 

$7.00 

3.00 

11.00 1 

34.00 ! 

154.00 

10.00 

38.00 

^^.00 I 

M .00 

17.00 

35.00 j 

5-«i 

73.40 


1 •opbonaore and )unlor, $45; aenk>r, $55. 

I art. pharmacy, home economics, mechanic arta. 

• Student activity fee can not be segregated. 
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Increases for other State colleges are shown in Table 7. 

Table 7. — Other Slate colleges — Fixed charges to students, 191S and 1921 


lostltUtioiis 


Colorado School of Mines 

Florida State CoUw for Women. 
Oeorfia School of Technology — 


Oeorgia 

Midugan CoUeoe of Mines. 

Montana Slate School of Mines — 

New Mexico School of Mines 

New York State School of Forestry, Syracuse 

Oklaboma College for W omeh - ♦ ----- - - - ^ - 

The Citadel, the Military College of South C arolina. 

Sooth I>akota State School of Mines - 

College of Industrial Arts, Texas - 

Vhflnla Military Institute 


Median. 

Averace. 


Combinctl fixed 

Combined fixed 

chflrges, 1913 

charges, 1921 




Resident : 
1 

Nonres- 

ident 

Keeident I 

1 

1 

Nonres- 

ident 

S5.00 

Sfi^OO 

15,00 

$155.00 

8. SO 

28.60 

laoo 

60 00 

60.00 ( 

135.00 

105.00 

180 00 

35.00 1 

1 175.00 

*44.00 

144.00 

10.00 

i 60.00 

10. (Xk 

r- 6000 

20.00 

i 50.00 

10.00 

30.00 


30 00 

76.00 


2.00 

2.00 


' 50.00 

40.00 

• 40.00 

12.00 

12.00 

1100 

12.00 


2160 

22.50 

10.00 1 100.00 

13.00 

160.00 

10.00 

, 60,00 

13.00 

56,00 

18.00 

68.00 

1 

25.00 

77.00 


Table 8 gives a summary of the changes for the four groupings of 
State colleges just di^ussed. Of the three groups put together 
because of somewhat similar organization, the State universities 
which combine agricultural colleges show a median increase of $15 
and an average increasil of $28 between 1913 and 1921. The agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges show a median increase of $14, or 
140 per cent, which is the highest percentage of increase of all since 
their median fixed charge in 1913 was but $10. Separate State 
universities showed the smallest median increase $12. 

Table S.—^State universities and colleges — Trend of combined fixed charges, 1915 
. and 1921 — Lowest, median, average, highest — Increase 
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i RougWy, then, the average charges have increased about 100 per 
. cent during the period in which costs mounted approximately in the 
same proportion. 


FIXED CHARGES AND TUltlON. lSOO-1921 

In order to ascertain what increases, if any, have taken place in the 
charges of State colleges and universities during the period of great 
expansion and enlarged activity, 24 State colleges and universities 
located m all the various sections of the country were selected. 
These institutions include 10 State universities which combine the 
upiversity and the agricultural and mechanical college, 8 separate 
% State universities, 5 colleges of agriculture and me'bhanic arts, and 1 of 
mechanic arts or engineering. The State laws regarding the charging 
of tuition and fees relating to these institutions include those requiring 
that tuition shall be free, thosje stating that the trustees may fix 
tuition or fees, and those requiring tuition to bo charged. They 
represent, then, all sections of the country, and all the various legal 

conditions which affect the charging of tuition. They are regarded 
• as typical. 

Table 9 shows the tabulations of the annual fees for arts and sci- 
ences, law, medicine, engineering, dentistry, pharmacy, business 
administration, and the graduate school. These charges were taken 
from the catalogues of these institutions for the years shown. 
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u $13fi fltst two yoera, tiso last two years. • » Flat laborator^ee of $20 for all schools '» Flat laboratory f« of 135 for all schools. 
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Tt should be stated here that from the eDactment of the funda- 
, mental laws relating to a large number of the State colleges and 
universities the line of demarcation between free tuition and charges 
was between courses like arts, science, agriculture, and home eco- 
nomics, and professional courses like the ones mentioned above, law 
especially being excepted many times. The charge that appears in 
^ the columns under arts and sciences represents the “combined fixed 
chaige” used in the previous discussion. Laboratory fees could not 
^ included, as the amount of these charges paid by students could 
no*t be ascertained. An X in the sixth column of Table 9 means 
laboratory fees werd charged that year. A zero in this column 
means there were no laboratory charges that year. To as great an 
extent as possible the combined fixed charge for the profession^] 
schools represents all fixed charges. It was not possible to ascertain 
from the catalogues in all cases whether certain charges made in the 
nonprofessional schools were also charged* the students in profes- 
sional schools. It has been the policy when a charge was doubtful 
to omit it and err on the side of too small rather than too large a 
charge. In certain of the institutions there are fixed laboratory fees 
of considerable size in connection with such professional courses as 
medicine, engineering, dentistry, pharmacy, or graduate school work 
in chemistry. These were also omitted, on the ground that it was 
not fair to the institution that stated the fee to add this to the tuition, 
while another institution whose catalogue states that “ the cost of 
materials will be charged” would appear to charge a lower tuition. 
Fixed incidental fees and other fixed annual charges are included 
under the head of tuition and fe^. Student activity fees were not 
so included. The matriculation fek which were charged but once 
were not added in. 

Table 9 shows the trends of average fixed charges in arts, sciences, 
and other courses having the same charges, and in the professional 
courses of law, engineering, medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy for 
both residents and nonresidents. There were not enough cases in 
the other subjects to make averages meaningful. 
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Tadle 10 . — State college* and univertUiea — Trends in fixed charge* at t4 tfirfilu- 
lion* regarded as typical, 1900-1921— Arts, sciences, and other course* 


Institutions 


Indiana UniTorstty.... 

Slate UnivtrslJ^ of Iowa,. 

University of Kansas 

University of Michigan — , 
University of Oregon... 
University of Virginia.. 
Univeratty of WashlngU 
University of Arizona.. 
University of California..., 

University of Qeorrin 

Louisiana SUte U nd varsity 

University of Maine 

University of Minnesota.. 

University of Missouri 

University of Dllnoit 

Ohio State University 

University of Wisconsin — 

Purdue university 

Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Art 
QeoTfda School of Tech- 
nology 


University of North Caro- 
lina 

Oregon State Agricultural 
College. 
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10 
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30 
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36 1 
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30 
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30 1 
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80 
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30 
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« Only DonreildenUof the UniUd Statea pay nonresident tuition. 

• Pennsylvania State College dropped the $100 nonresident tuition. 

In 1900 no fixed charge^ were made in arts and sciences and other 
courses for residents of the State by 8 of the 24 institutions. The 
highest charge for re^\^ents was S65, at the University of North 
Carolina. The average resident charge was $16. 

The average fixed chaise or tuition in arts and sciences for 19w 
was $47. The low^est 1921 fixed charge in these courses for residents 
was $10, made by the University of Virginia, and the highest, $125, 
was made by the University of Maine. The total increase in average 
resident fixed chaises in arts and sciences and other nonprofessional 
courses for residents from 1900 to 1921 in these 24 institutions was 
$31. or 193 per cent. The average fixed charge for 1921 was $47, 
while the lowest was $10, charged by the Oregon State College and 
the University of Virginia, and the highest was $125, charged by the 
University of Maine. 

Nonresident fees in “ arts, sciences, and other courses,” show a 
much greater increase for the same period. The average fee for non- 
■ residents of these 24 institutions in 1900 was $27. In 1921 it wto 
$106, an increase of $62. The total increase in fixed charges for non- 
resident students from 1900 to 1921 was $79, or a percentage increaw 
of 293 per cent. Seven institutions made no nonresident charge in 
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1900. The highest fixed eharge, $120, was made by Pennsylvama 
State College this year. In 1921 all these institutions made fixed 
charges for nonresidents. Twenty of the twenty-four made higher 
charges for nonresidents than residents. The lowest charge, of $41, 
for nonresidents in 1021 was made by Purdue University, and the 
highest, $200, was made by the Universities of California and Vii^ 
ginia. . It should be pointed out that during all this period the fixed 
charge at Iowa has covered all fees, including laboratory courses. 
The same has been true ht Maine for the years 1920 and 1921. At 
the University of Virginia the university fee was lowered from $41 
to 110 between f90o and 1910 in accord with an agreement with the 



Chart L— SUt« coUecu and unlvenitlea, arts and scienoM and other ooune*. Areraca tuition or Axed 

chsrgm for resident and nonresident studenti 

State concerning future support from the State. Pennsylvania 
V State College dropped her nonresident tuition of $100 between 1906 
and 1910, 

Chart I represents graphically the trends in average tuition -or 
fixed charges in arts, sciences, and other general courses for these 24 
State colleges and universities regarded as typical, from 1900 to 1921. 
Beginning with an average resident tuition in these courses of $16 in 
1900, the. charge advanced g[radually to 1915; while the increase from 
1915 to 1921 was more rapid than during any other period, as might 
have been expected, and average for 1921 was $47. 
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For nonresidents the average in 1900 was $27, and general tendencies 
of the trend areverysimilartothatforresident students. Therisesince ' 
1920 for nonresidents for these courses has been particularly sharp. 

In law and the other professional courses in those cases in which a 
higher tuition is charged, wherever the rate differed for separate 
years, the charges for the number of years of the course were averaged, 
and this average fee was used in finding the average fee charged at 
all these institutions. The average resident tuition in law for 1900 
was $51. The University df Kansas charged no fee, and the highest 
charge, 1140, was by the University of Virginia. In 1921 the average 
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Chait II.-SUU and univmUlw.law. Aveiw tuition or n\pJ charges for resident and nonresi- 

dent atndenta 

fee was $79, while the lowest w^as $30, charged by the University of 
Wisconsin, and the highest, $200, by the University of Virginia. The 
total increase from 1900 to 1921 was $28, or an increase of 55 per cent. 
The nonresident average tuition .in law for 1900 was $53, while for 
1921 the average nonresident charge was $116. There was a total 
increase of $63 m average nonresident tuition in law from 1900 to 
1921 , or a percentage increase of 119. ^ 

The lowest charge, $10, in law for nonresidents in 1900 was made by 
Arizona and Missouri Universities, while the highest, $140, was made 
by the University of Virginia. ' The low charge in 1921 for nonresi- 
dents was $46, ntade by the University of Kansas, white the high 
charge was $200, et the University of Virginia. 
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Table 11. SUil^ colltgu and unwenities — Trends in fixed chargee at Stale insti- 
tutions regarded at typical, 1900-1921— Law and medicine 

LAW 
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MEDICINE 
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Chart II shows the trends in tuition or fixed charges in law for the 
same institutions during the same period. At the beginning of the 
period there was very little diflPerence between the fixed charges for 
resident and nonresident students and the State institutions in this 
course, but with each succeeding year the average increase for 
nonresident students has been greater than for resident students. 
The increase since 1920 has been particularly marked.^ 

In 1900 the average fixed resident charge in engineeiing, for 
institutions in this group offering this course and concerning which 
data were available, was $30. The Georgia School of Technology 
and the University of Kansas made no charges for this course, while 
the high charge of $140 was made by the University of Virginia. 
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In 1921 the ayerage resident charge in this course was $57. This 
was a total increase since 1900 of $27, or 90 per cent increase in 
average charge for engineering in these institutions. 

It should be noted that at Purdue University, Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, Pennsylvania State College, Iowa ^ate College of 
A^culture and Mechanic Arts, Georgia School of Technology, and 
a number of the other institutions included here, the charge in 
engineering is practically the same as for the other courses in arts, 
science, and other courses which are for the most part nonprofessional. 
It appears to be quite a frequent practice in the colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts to make the same fixed charges for nearly all their 
courses. If large differences do actually exist in these institutions, 
they are to be found in the laboratory fees charged in the diflferent 
courses. 


Table 12. — Stale colleges and universities — Trends in fixed charges at State instil 
tutions regarded as typical, 1900-1921 — Engineering and pharmacy 
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C^art III shows the average tuition or fixed ch&i*g€is for the in- 
stitutions of this group maintaining ooUeges of engineering. At the 
beginning of the period the average ohaiges for residents amounted to 
$30 and for nonresidente to $53. Increases for the period for both have 
been practically parallel, as charges for both residents and non- 
residents have doubled during the 21 years. 

Data were available which showed fixed charges for 14 different 
medical colleges or schools operated by these institutions. The 
average resident fixed charge for medicine, excluding laboratory fees, 
in 1900 was $79, as shown by Table 12. The low charge, $0, was 
made by the University of Kansas, and the high charge, $150, by the 



Cha iit rn.-8Ul« eoUegM and unlTersItles, enjlneerinf . Arera«e tolUon or (Ii»d ch*nes for rrsident and 

Donresldetit students 

medical college of the University of Georgia. The average fixed 
charge for residents in riaedicme for 1921 was $139, representing a 
total increase in average charge for residents in medioine from 1^00 
to 1921 of $60, or 76 per cent. 

For nonresident tuition the average charge in 1900 was $83, with 
low charge $25 at the University of Kansas, and the hi gh charge $12$ 
the University of Vuginia. In 1921 the average charge for non- 
residents was $182, a total increase over the 1900 average olloo, or 
120 per cent. The low charge, $70, for 1921 was made by the Uni- 
versities of Arizona and Missouri; while the high charge, $500, was 
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made by the Umyeraity of California. . So far as data were i^vailable 
tjiia nonresident charge is the highest fee for medicine charged in 
either privately endowed or State universities in the United States. 

Chart IV shows the trends in average tuition or fixed charges in ' 
medicine for those institutions of these same 24 State colleges and 
universities maintaining schools of medicine. This graph shows 
that there has been little difference between the average fixed charges 
for residents and nonresidents during the entire period, although 
the difference is more marked between the years 1920 and 1921 than 
previously. Tuition also in medicine has been uniformly higher 
since the beginning of the period for both residents and nonresidents 



/ 

Chaut IV— Sta^ colleges and unlvereltics, medicine. Average tuition or filed charges (or resident and 

nonresident students 

, * / 

than in the arts and sciences or law course. The average tuition in 
this course began around $80 in 1900, dropped to about $70 in 1905, 
and since then has steadily increased. 

It was possible to secure data on the charges at six of the dental 
schools maintained by these institutions for a Pirt or all of this 
period. In 1900, Chart* V ' shows the average resident fee in den- 
tistry, excluding laboratory charges, was $78. The low fee, that of 
Michigan, was $35,^while bd^ the Universities of Illinois and Min* 
ne^ts charged $rW. ^ 
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Table 13 . — State coUegea and univeraiUea — Trends in fixed chargee at State 
tutiona regarded aa typical, 1900-19S1 — Dentiatry 
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184 
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In 1921 the average charge was 1150 for r^idents. The low 
charg^or 1921, $120, was made by the University of Ulinois, while 
the high charge was $180, at the University of Minnesota.* The total 



Chart V.— State ooIIcrm and universities, dontlsiry. Average tuition or fixed charges for resident and 
I DODTOAident students 

increase from 1900 to 1921 in average resident fixed chaise for 
dentistry was $72, or 92 per cent. 

For nonresidents the average fbced charge in 1900 for dentistry was 
$Sl, with, the lowest, $45, at the University oT Michigan, and the 
highest, $100, at Ulinois and Minnesota. In 1921 the average fixed 
charge was $188, a total increase of $107, or 132 per cent. The lowest 
charge, $120, in 1921, was made by the University of Illinois-, while 
the highest was $237.50*, at Ohio State University. ' 

Chart V shows the average tuit^n or fixed charges in dentistry fo 
wlleges maintained by these same institutions. Dentistry charg es 
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for both nonresidents and residents were practically the same from 
1900 till 1910, while those for nonresidents have been increasing more 
rapidly since that date. 

It was possible to secure data concerning fixed charges, excluding 
laboratory fees, for residents and nonresidents for pharmacy for part 
or all of the same years- for nine of these institutions. In 1900 Table 
~ 13 shows the average resident fee for the three institutions repre- 
sented that year was $35. 

Purdue University charged the lowest pharmacy charge, $10. The 
University of North Carolina had the high charge, $60. In 1921 the 
average charge had increased to $69. The total increase over 1900 
in average fixed charge for residents in pharmacy was $34, or 97 
per cent. The low charge, $16, in 1931, was made at Purdue, and 
the high, $140, at the University of California. 



Resident. Nonresident. 


Chart VI.— SUte colleges mid universities, phannacy. Average tuition or Axed chargos for resident and 

nonresident students 

i 

For nonresidents in pharmacy, the average charge in' 1900 was $43. 
In 1921 it was $90, a total increase of $47, oif 109 per cent. In 1921 
the low charge, $36, was made at Purdue University, and the high 
charge, $160, by the University of California. 

In addition to the trends of increases. Table 14 shows that during 
the period 1900 to 1910 the actual average increase in amount as weU 
as per cent was greater for nonresidents than for residents at these 
institutions in arts, sciences, and other courses, and in law and 
dentistry, while the increases for residents during this same period 
were greater in engineering, medicine, and pharmacy. Since 1910 
the increases in average charges have been higher for nonresidents in 
all these cases. For the period 1900-f921 the increase in per cent of 
average charges for nonresident^ above residents ys(^ 100 per cent in 
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ute. sciences and other courses; 64 per cent in law; 6 per cent in 
Th"aTvT K medicine; and 12 per cent in pharmacy 

?ut1onr''%h®“ pharmacy maintained by these instl 

. The average tuition for residents started at $35 and for 
nonresidents at $43. Increases during the period for both residents 
and nonresidefite have been similar. > A lai^e part of the increase in 
the charges for both has taken place since^l915. Fixed charges for 
residents and nonresidents during the period practicaUy doubbd. 
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PRIVATELY ENDOWED INSTITUTIONS 


Table 15 gives data on the annual tuition and fixed charges at 
eight different privately endowed institutions located in different 
sections of the Uni.ted States. These institutions will be generally 
conceded to be institutions that are maintaining high standards, 
■They are also institutions that offer, in most cases, several profes 
sional courses in addition to their arts, sciences, and other under- 
graduate courses for which the same fixed charge is made. One 
college for women, Bryn Mawr, is included. 

Table 16 . — Privately endowed instiliitinns-— Tuition and fee (rendx, I!)00-Ipil 
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> There U a system of laboratory $oes at each of these iastitutlons; Columbia charges a fee to cover tbe 
cost of mattflaU. ' 

< 8200 first and second year, $150 third year. 

* $5 per point taken; maximum 1)00. 

« $5 per point; normal load of 324points, $102. 

* $8 per point; normal load of 32 points, $260. 

* $105 first, second, and third year; tl90 fourth year. - 
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Table \f>.—Privaiely endowed inalitHliom— Tuition and fee trende, 1900- 1 92 1— 

Continued 
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J Graduate technWal work. . y 

Same as undergraduate college in w'hich work \w$. 

These institutions were ne^t selected in order to draw exact com- 
p risons between the fixed charges in these 'institutions and the 
btate-supported institutions, but rather to show the trends in-charges 

Tnotii P®^centage of increase, if any, in these privately endowed' 
institutions over the same years— 1900, 1905, 1910, 1015,' 1920, 1921. 

Ki i^L i»^stitution8 charge fees in laboratory courses. - Colum- 
bia A akes the statement in her catalogue that the charge for the 
cct of material actually used will be made in laborato^ coumes- 

on K ^®tl laboratory fees in connection with certain 

courses, but as such fees were not obtaiim^e for all the institutions 

“.“T’ wijf omitted. Since 1920, Columbia 

,• I'niTOsily fee, which is collected at each- 

registration m all courses. The registration, or matriculation, fee 
listed for the other institutions is collected but once. ' In a few 
cues an annual ch.iige under the h/ad of medical fee, in addition to 
the tuition chaige, is made; and those annual fixed charges are added 
to the tuitron chaige in order to.get the figure used for that year in 

f^rji j L' “ '■>'«'«<* were collected 

ri^en professional cours™, they are not added to the 

given chaige for the professional course. 

andTtl* «>“«*• «* » State-aided insUtution, 

ana It la also a privately endowed institution. All charges given 

Jf Zstat' fT • V “‘“”8 State scholarships, or lor nonresidents 
of the State of New 1 ork, in the colleges of agwniltuie and veterinary 
medicine, which are the only State-supported follcges at flbmoU. 

ihr k made incidental aAarg ea only 

c >6. “<1 those were inS^ under 

^the head of tuition and fixed.fees. nsT 
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Table 16. — Privately endowed institutions — Trends infixed charf^eSf 1900^1921 — 
Arts and edenceSj law, engineering, medicine, graduate sihool 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 



1000 

1905 ; 

1910 

1015 

1020 

1021 

Harvard Uni varsity. 

$150 

$1M 

1 

IlM ‘ 

$164 

$200 

$200 

Cnlumhla TTnlvandly 

150 

150 

100 

1 1 

100 

202 

2S8 

Chicago University 

120 

120 

120 

150 

ISO 

Leland Stanford Junior University-. 

30 

20 

30| 

60 

120 

235 

Johns Hopkins University - 

150 

150 

IfiO 

150 

300 

250 

Vanderbilt, University 

100 

100 

100 1 

105 

ISO 

ISO 

Bryn Mawr College........ 

150 

200 

1 2D5 

210 

310 

' 320 

CoroeU University. _ . . 

100 

100 

104 

132 

210 

210 







Average... 

118 

125 

; 121 

130 

1 i« 

2» 


LAW 


Harvard Universtiy 

Columblfl University 

Chicaro University 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Vanderblit University 

ComoU University 

Average 


.‘"$150 

$150 

1 $150 

$150 ! 

$200 

$200 

ISO 

150 

1 150 ‘ 

[SO 1 

202 

36S 


150 

150 

150 1 
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195 

.] 20 

20 

10 

150 
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196 

.! 100 

110 

110 i 

150 1 

175 

175 

. 100 

100 

100 1 

100 1 

200 

200 

.. 104 

1 

1 

114 

u2; 

, 141 

170 

205 


ENOINEERINQ 


Harvard University 

Columbia University 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Johns Hopkins University 

VaoderbUt University •w,- 

Cornell University 

Average 


Harvard University 

ColambiB University 

Cblcaao University 

Leland SUoford Junior University 

Johns Hopkins University 

^ VanderbUt UniveTiiiy..c 

University 

Average 


$150 1 

1 S150 , 

$175 

$250 ' 

1200 t 

$200 

200 

' 250 

250 

250 1 

1 202 • 

26B 

20 1 

1 X 

30 

60 i 

159 I 

235 




ISO 1 

I 200 ' 
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100 1 

1 100 ; 

100 

105 1 

1 ISO 

150 

125 1 

1 125 

150 

150 

1 200 . 

200 

120 

f«430 

! 1 

141 

Kt2 

1 184 

225 


MEDICINE 


$200 I 

1 

1 $300 

$300 

$225 

1 

1225 

$225 

XO 1 

350 

250 

250 

202 

2f» 



180 

180 , 

180 

225 

1 1 


150 

150 

159. 

255 

200 

200 

200 

240 , 

, 2,*i0 

30D 

100 

100 

100 

160 1 

150 

171 

150 

150 

150 

126 1 

i 200 

200 

.171, 

181 

176 

ISO 

I 'm 
1 

S5 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 



The average charge in arts and sciences for these eight institutions 
in 1900, excluding laboratory fees, was 1118. In 1910 it had in- 
creased to $121, or 2 per cent. Columbia had in reality lowered her 
ffSETfOO, while Biyn Mawt had raised hers $55, and Harvard’s charge 
had increased $54. llie lowest fee, $20, in 1900, had been charged 
at Leland Stanford, while four* institutions made the high charge of 
$150. In 1910 the lew charge, $30, was made by Stanford and the 
high %srge, $205, by Br 3 m Mawr. 


IL 
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In 1921 t^e average charge had increas^ to $229 in arts and sci- 
ences. This was ^increase of $108 over 1910, or 89 W cent. It was 

also an increase of $38 over the 1920 charge. The total increaL to 
average charges from 1910 to 1921 was $100, or 90 per cent The 
low charge, *150 m 1921, was made by the University of Chicago 

Brm Maw wL taade ty 

TO that M’lllanH ““““We increaao during the period 

was that of Inland Stanford Jiimor, which had charged but $20 r 

Brw’wl eh“ » ‘WJ fee of S285 

. Mawr s charge increased from $150 to $320 during the period. 



r. ' ‘”® i9'« loao urn 

C.« vn.-eav.uo »a..« t„«u. „ ..h vl„ 

.Another change worth noticing was -inaugurntilsd by Columbia 

M »iro for underpaduate nonprofeasional coureea during the imo 
^ 1915 penoti mcluded in this table. The charge in^ comC 
dect^ the professional school., is now $8 per point for each point 

in *“•' ‘Wtion or fixed diaTge 
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institutions. WhUe the low tuition in 1900 was $20, the average 
tuition $118, and the high $150, the low charge since 1905 has main- 
tained a sharp rise, the average charge irom the beginning tUl 1915 
remained practically horizont^, as did the Iqgh charge from 1905 to 
1915. It is interesting to note that the low charge for these mstit^ 
tions in 1921 has taken the place of the average charge, $150, up till 
1915; and the average charge in 1921, $229, has now taken the pla^ 
held previously to 1915 by the high charge, while the high charge in 
1921 has advanced to $320. 

In law, the average fixed charge in 1900 w’as $104. The low fee, 
$20, was charged by Leland Stanford, and the high fee, $150, by 
Columbia and Harvard. The average law' fee had been increased 
to $112 in 1910, with the low fee, $10, charged by Stanford, and the 
high fee, $150, charged by Chicago, Harvard, and Columbia. 


Table 17 . — Privately endowed univernities — Average tuition or fixed charges, 1000- 

*1921^ lou\ average, high 
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School tnd rank 
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1005 1 

1910 

1915 1 
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Arts &nd sciences: 
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Engioeering: 
L/Owefit,... . 
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30 
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60 
161 1 

150 

IX 

225 
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120 
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184 




200 
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250 

250 1 
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Medicine: | 
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I 

100 i 
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ISO 1 
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150 
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181 
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The average increase was $8, or 8 per cent. The averse charge 
of 1921 was $204, an increase of $92, oV 82 per cent. This was also 
an increase over 1920 of $25. There was a total increase in the av^ 
age charge for law at these institutions of $100, or 96 per cent, duri^ 
the period 1900 to 1921. The low charge, $176, in 1921 was made 
by Vandeihilt, and the high charge, $208, by^^lumbia. 


FM8, SOHOLABSHIPS^ LOAN FUNDS 

Chert VIII shows the high, average, and low charges for the col- 

r privately endowed insTitutions. The 

thp irregularities. The curve for 

the average and ^gh charges, which began with 1104 and with $150 

^adually drew together till 1915, since which time all 
t^ee trends have maintained practically parallel coiirees. In 1921 
they are closely grouped together with a low charge for law $175 
the average $224, and the high $268 ^ 

laboratory fe«, for 


1900 WM *190 uritii fk 1 u ^ ^ ^Auuiug laooraLory lees, lor 
was $120, with the low charge, $20, made at Leland Stanford, 



10 

< ...» Vm.-PrtTMOj mdcm U.I.OTIUO. I.. „ tort 

f Columbia. In 1921 the average charge^™ 
1225, with the low charge, $150, at VanderbUt, and the hieE $286^ 

d^rJ!!? • ** ■=•’“«“ O' •bore. eX’t at V«- 

of f mV ‘ ^or the period from 1910 

to IW of $105, or 87 per cent. 

in SiVolf '*“'«« f" engineering 

mKhoolemamtun^ hj th«e name eight inelitutiona. At thTbe^ 

^ of the period the low charge, fao, the average chaige, 1120 

lU hgh charge, $200, were far apart. The low charge has increaaed 

^dly fmm ,«05 till 1920 , whUe the average char^ h^XTi 

teiy gradual increase until 1920, wlTen it took a Aaip rise. The 
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sh&rpest inclin6, howsver^ between 1920 and 1921 is shown in. the 
hi gh trend. 

In medicine the aveAge cheurge in 1900, excluding laboratory fees, 
was $171. The low chaige, $100, was made by Vanderbilt, and the 
high, $200, by Columbia. In 1921 the average charge was $235, with 
the low charge, $171, at Vanderbilt, and the high, $268, at Columbia. 
There was a total increase of $64 in average charge during the period, 
or 37 per cent. The laigest average increase, $40 in medicine, came 
between 1920 and 1921. 

Chart X shows the trends in average, low, and high tuition or fixed 
charges in the medical schools maintained by seven of these institu- 



tions. These trends do not manifest as marked changes as did the 
trends in the arts and sciences and law. They began at a higher 
level, the Iqw charge in 1900 being $100, the average charge $17U 
and the high charge $200. The average and low curves begin to 
advance in 1910 and continue to the present, the sharpest rise being 
■ between 1920 and 1921, while the high charge remained at the sama 
level till 1920j when it also was raised slightly. For law the tendency 
for the three curves was to come doser together in 1921. 
vAverage charges in the graduate schools were the same, $130, ^fw 
1900, 1905, and 1910 in these imtitutions. In 1921 the average 
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^arge was $186, which was an increase of $56, or 48 per cent. 
CornelJ lowered the fee in the graduate school from $125 in 1915 to 

^ “ade at ComeU; and 

the high,,$155 at Columbia. In 1921 the low fee, $75, was made at 
Cornell; and the high, $272, at Columbia. 
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C HART .X.-PrivaUly endow^ unlverslllM, madldne. Tuition or fixed cbariM for retular itudenU 

K *“/^^tion or fixed charges for graduate schools are shown 

by t-«art XI ^w high, and average trends started fairly closely 
together m 1900 and remained so untU 1915, since which time the 
average and high trends have shown a marked rise, while the low 
cha^e fell markedly in 1921. As^ yet there seems to be no very 
setUed policy concerning the charging of graduate tuition . and fixed 
charges m many institutions. - * 
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■iiT XI.-PriT»Wy endowad unlTersltlet, gradiuU achool. TulUon or fixed cbwfM tor ncutor rta- 

d6DU^ 

♦ 

SCHOLABSHIP8 AND LOAN FUNDS 

Scholanhips at these Tarieus State matitutions providid out of 
.atate funds for undoi^graduate courses are awarded on the following 
^ distmct bas^, a^rding to the information gathered from 
oatalo^es of the various institutions for 1920 to 19225; (1) Honor 
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scholarships, for accredited high^schopl graduates of high rank; 

(2) distributive scholarships, giving each county! or unit of the State 
a proportionate number without regard to need or schol^iic rank; 

(3) beneficiary scholarships for capable and worthy but needy 

students; (4) scholarships for those preparing for specific lin^-of 
work or professions. * 

Table 2 shows that 47 of the State colleges and universities have 
systems of State scholarships. In addition to a State system, some 
of these institutions have many privately endowed scholarships ' 
These State scholarships vary greatly in value and in the system of 
award. Arkansas awards one honor scholarship to each fully ac- 
credited State high school. • Arizona offers one S150 honor scliolar- 
ship to be awarded by competitive examination to each county in'" 
the State, but only one such scholarship can be in force at one time. 
The University of Colcxtado remits $30 i>f the annual tuition to 
honor graduates of four-year high schools on the following ba.ses: 
(1) To graduating classes of 10 or l(?ss, one scholarship to first or 
second in rank; (2) to graduating classes of 10 to 25, one scholarship 
to one of first five in rank; (3) to graduating classes of 25 to 50, two 
scholarships to any of first six in rank; (4) to graduating classes of 50 
to lOO, three scholarships to any of first nine in rank; (5) to graduat- 
ing classes of over 100, four scholarships to any of first 12 in rank. 
This is an attempt to improve the basis of distribution. Illinois 
grants one competitive scholarship providing free instruction for 
four years to each county. The Iowa State College of Agr^ulture 
grants one honor scholarsliip to each approved four-year liigh sl^ol. 
Missouri remits fees for a year’s work to the first-honor graduates of 
accredited high schools, normal schools, and junior colleges. Mon- 
tana allows the principal of each fully accredited high school to 
nominate from one to four graduates (but hot more than tw'o to any 
one higher institution) for honor scholarships. Appointees pay none 
of the customary fees in any of the State’s institutions. New Jersey 
provides one competitive honor scholarship in agriculture for each 
State representative. North Dakota Agricultural College provides 
one scholarship to the first-honor graduate of each State-accredited 
fouT'^ycar high school. Pennsylvania State College has the same 
system, and her scholarships are of the value* of the' $50 incidental 
fee charge. New York’s <jompetitive scholarship system provide* 
that 3,000 students may be granted $100 for tuition purposes at any 
of the colleges in the State. About 750 of them are available for nev 
students annually. New Jersey offers at Rutgers as many frw 
competitive scholarships as there are representatives in the State 
legislature, while a corfkin number of qualified additional studenta 
are eocempted from tuition on the recommendation of the county 
aohool superintendents. ^ 
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Some of the institutions offer both honor scholarships and distrib* 
utive scholarships. Distributive scholarships are most frequently 
awarded by m^nlifers of the State legislature either by the donators or 
representative^* Arkansas provides 1,000 free scholarships, dis- 
tributed to the counties on the basis of population. ' Appointments 
are made by the county judge. Georgia School of Technology gives 
frt‘e tuition to 15 students from each county of the State, but these 
are assigned by the administration or faculty. For each of the 
South Dakota institutions, each State senator may appoint two 
students for scholarships and each representative may appoint one. 
tor Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College there may be three 
scholarship students from each State senatowal district. One-half 
of these students must take the agricultural course and the other 
half the mechanical course. 

\ ermont offers, at the University of Vermont, 90 scholarships of 
the value of S120 for two-yeur periods. Appointments are made by 
the State senators. Purdue University is empowered to offer two 
scholarships to high-school graduates of each Indiana county, which 
release from the payment of all room, light, and other fees for men or 
women. The appointment is made by the county commissioner. 
New Hampshire offers 24 senatorial scholarships of the value of 
tuition, $75, appointment being made by the State senators, and 
• there is also a scholarship of the same value available, so that each 
subordinate and Pomona Grange of the State may reconunenid a 
candidate. Each State senator, in Pennsylvania may annually 
appoint, one qualiffod student to free tuition in any college of ""the 
State. At Pennsylvania State College this amounts to the canceling 
of the 850 incidental fee. Thrf Illinois law permits each member of 
the general assembly to appoint annually one eligible student from 
his district to a free scholarship at the University of Illinois. 'This 
scholarship cancels the matriculation fee and the annual incidental 
fee of $50 for four years. Virginia Polytechnic Institute offers by 
law a number of scholarships equal to four times the number of 
members of the house of delegates, to be apportioned in same manner, 
free tuition, use of laboratories, and use of public buildings. 

\ number of States provide beneficiary scholarships. • The New 
Hampshire law prondes that the State college shall furnish free 
tuition so far as practicable to indigent students. The South Caro- 
ina la w fixes tuition at $40 a year at the imiversity, Clemson, and 
j the Citadel, but^rovides that “except in law the faculty may grant 
beneficiary scholarships to deserving youths \frho may be unable to , 
pay tuition.” At the Citadel, tuition is the same, while each county 
is entitled to at least one beneficiary scholarship. The law of North 
Carolina reads that the, board of trustees shall admit free of tuition 
120 youths' “or a number equal to the representatives in the State’s 
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lower house, who are qualified but unable to pay such tuition,” 
The law of Texas reads that the ‘‘ admission fee shall not exceed $30, 
and male and female students may be admitted free under the regu- 
lations prescribed by the regents.” Eight per cent of the nonresident 
students at the University of Wisconsin may legally be relieved of 
the tuition, but not of incidental fees. Ten per cent of the resident 
students who may' be unable, to pay the present entrance fee of $25 
at the Utah Agricultural College may, by law, have this fee almted. 

A number of the State colleges have provided free tuition for tliose 
students preparing to enter certain lines of work. In several States 
higher education in agriculture was provided free of tuition before 
any other higher education was so provided. North Carolina Uni- 
versity gives free tuition to those in the normal department pre- 
paring to teach, and the University of Utah does the same, 

The University of South Carolina and thb ‘Citadel may remit 
tuition fees to those preparing to teach and who agree to teach two 
years. At the Citadel such students must give bond to teach two 
years. There are 119 State teacher’s scholarships at the University 
of Virginia, one for each school division of the State. These were 
established in 1918 and entitle the holder to free lodging, heat, light, 
and janitor service in dormitories. A holder of one for ^W'o years 
must pledge to teach two years in the State. At the Virg^ia Mili- 
tary Allege not over 50 cadets are entitled by law' to freiMultion 
and they must repay it by teaching two years, serving in the State 
militia or serving as an engineer on the public roads. The College 
of William and Mary has 132 scholarships of the value of $.58, pro- 
vided by State aid for those preparing to teach. 

The University of North Carolina gives free tuition to sons of 
ministers, and the University of Kentucky offers free tuition to 
candidates for the ministr5^. Each county of Kentucky is entitled 
to have, for each 3,000 white school children, or fraction over 1,500, 
one student at the State university free from all chaiges of tuition, 
fees, rent, light, and fuel. 

In addition to these various scholarships, many of the State legis- 
latures have provided free tuition for aJl residents of their States 
who served in the World War. 

The University of Iowa is authorized to grant free tuition to any 
student who gets three trustworthy citizens of his home community 
to state that he is unable to pay tuition. The law relating to tuition 
and fees for the University of Maine made provision that the tuition 
of those students unable to pay it might be canceled. For some 
years following 1900 it was the custom at Maine* to take interest- 
bearing notes signed by three ownaers of property for deferred tuition, 
but because the system worked poorly this was abandoned. 

The State of Washington, in 1020, was j[orced to change from offe^ 
ing free tuition to charging tuition in both of its State institutions. 
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At the Lnivereity o( Wustaogtoo a newsyatem has been inaugurated 
which will perhaps set a precedent for many other State univereitiee. 
A student who proy® himself capable of doing good unirereity work 
may after one term s r®idence defer payment of hie tuition by giving 
his oam note, Thu. system has been established less thw three 
“ P"”'"'' reported to be giving entire satisfaction. 
Both Montana and Tennbasee attempt to put higher education 
nearer the doors of qualiBed studenU by remitting part of one round- 

tnp railroad fare to their State institutions. Montana remits all 
nut 15 of tht^ expense. 

Besides the scholarship s.ystems discussed, Table 2 Aows that 53 
of these State institutions have student loan funds. These funds 
vary in si^e from a few hundred dollar at some of the institutions 
i^hich have recently started them, to over $7.5,000 at one of the 
oWer and larger institution^. The State of ^’ii^inia bv law of 1908 
oMered 1 per cent of the annual appropriation to the Univereity of 
Virginia to be set aside for a loan fund for worthy students. Loans 
to one student are not to exceed $100 per ses-sion. The law makes a 
similar requirement of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

The loan fimds at most of the institutions have 'Seen accumulated 
as donations from private individuals, as the $25,000 Carnegie fund 
at Pennsylvanm State or the large funds at Illinois and Michigan 

' S^ate organizations^d 

clubs while othe« have been raised by alumni associations and 

r/ associations. In some cases only the interest 

from the fund can be used, while in others the entire fund can be let 
out. Notes of hand, with or without a small interest charge, are 
imially required. The .loans may be used to help defray tuiti^ and 

W student 9 general expenses 

through college. Tremendous good can be accomplished through 

such trust funds properly administered, and larger funds wiU be 
constantly needed wnth the larger student bodies. 

• THE FEASIBLE POLICY 

Theoretically, America’s educational program has been said to be: 
tree education from the kindergarten through the univereity.” ' 
hven m the lower reach® of the system the different Stat® hivb 
. » gtref dual m the quantity and quality of free educition. 

varl reality the majority of the 

moua State laws do not provide for free education in their State 
colleges and mivoreiti®, and th*t a number of tho® that did on® so 

U‘al>. and South Dakota, have been 
rempeUed witbm (Se p®t few years to charge. Other institutions, 
<nth a very few exwptiofis, have gradually bhen compelled to' in- ' 
7744— 25t^ 6 
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orease their charges. Graphs showing the steatlily increasing liberal- 
ity of a munbor of different States in providing a larger and larger 
prop>ortion of their total State revenue to their higher educational 
institutions will be introduced later. The question now is/' Whither ? ” 
in the matter of charging tuition and fees. Many of these State ' 
. institutions are now charging fees in their general undergraduate 
courses that are comparable to the tuition required by the smaller 
privately endowed institutions 7 to 10 years ago.* If the laboratory 
fees of many of ^ese colleges should be added to the other fixed 
' • charges, even at several of the institutions whose fixed charges appear 
very low, the total would make a very considerable charge. The 
fees in the professional schools of law, medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy of a number of the State institutions frequently appear 
much like 'those in sttyidard privately endowed institutions, and 
occasionally are as heavy.. A glance over the charges listed in 
Table 9 will show that the Universities of Michigan, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and several other States that have Yell-established 
standard professional schools in addition to the general under- 
graduate courses have found themselves compelled to charge fees of 
substantial amounts in spite of their desire to provide education at 
a cost that is within the reach of all who are qualified. Possibly 
they might have “squeezed and pinched ’’ aff6^itti|^e been able to keep 
charges somewhat lower. But the faculty would have been “cheaper” 
and the instruction and all other things would have been cheaper, as 
some States which have followed this procedure have found. Wliich 
course is t6 the advantage of t^ State and the students? Undoubtj 
edly the institution must b^^ept a going and growing institution, 
for the other procedure kilH^initiative, and the institution becomes 
stagnant. 

I No matter what our theory in respect to higher education may be, 
the question of charging larger fees at the different State institutions 
will be decided by the economic and practical situations existing in 
the State and the State institutions. At a few of the institutions 
this nrnttcr may not be so pressing, but theriiTare few of the State 
coUeg«^hat have not within the past few yeats been compelled to 
raise theufixed fees. \ 

Tho tendencies of the past score of years muEt be recognized^ End 
an eduitable solution of the problem of charges (or higher education 
for all parties concerned must be worked out. ^he argument that 
these charges will continue, or perhaps bo inc^asca, is based upqn.the 
assumption that the present large enrollments will continue and 
increase at tlie State institutions. This assilmptioii is based upon 
the annually increasing nfimber of State-accre^ted four-year high 

schools; the annually increasing number 6f high-school graduates; 

■ — ■ — • " — ■ ^ 

• TtoUi Ad. R«p., 0»rn^e FouDiktion for Um AdvkDonoeot of 
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ma, ‘scHMiAiMHiPs, lijAK ruin* 

Ae rapidly inoreaiing enrolimenw of StateJcoUeges;* the trends of 
State sppropnalions to State imiTereitiea and collegea- and the 
fact that many o the privately endowed inetituUons hfve defiitdv 
limited their enrollments, and it is their evident plan to so'limit thei 
permanently, while for the State .institutions any dbcZ on S 
mutation eventually, from the democratie point of nW^em 
down to the elimination of the unfit. ’ 

Two ftmdamental consi'dcratione appear basic to this dischssion- 
smtm. k’'? ' State univemity 

iLhiZ.t . c’’^ “d cons4uently fr^ ' 

Hed^TnH— «'mally unthinkable thafquaU- 

necesw^rTfri ^ ®“P»ci'y. but lacking the 

1 <*"P™<'d of a higher education in our 

■taencan denoocrkcy. If wo grant the fimt consideratiL it h 

indent from Una study that attention must be given to t Wood 
' r forces* that have been exerted in the past in makine 

S' thTn^ “ Wropriations“ll conS 

increases m student enrollment and calls for institu 
liona ac^vity in experimental and extension w.ork have come iffoi-e 
ra^( y than the State has suppli'ed revenue to keep up the standards 
The trends cledrly show a steadily increasing pohey to charge non 
resident students a larger proportion of the cost of their education ' 
Though It seems desirable to have students from many sections oUhe 
Nation in a hjgher educational institution, yet it inay be 

r nor be taken care of first. As- neither the 

Ment nor h.s parent pays direct taxes to the State, it appears^ 
to make fixed charges of nonrosidente higher in arts, sciences and 
other general bourses, as well as in the profLional curricl. ' 

*Vnyone who vieu-s America', democratic institutions as a whnl«^ ’ 

^auahfild“‘ 0®®“' Pfoviaion so that the highly 

capable, qualified reside# student who happens to lack fund, 

?.m a college education. Such prevision worpr^luds iCitn”^ 

.kraenca a higher educational system into a "class” system as hM 

tal Iv^h “frt” ‘ States. Bu'TI™ Uh„ld 

Sd have “> P*y higher edusation 

wh«n f K these days when the cost is so large and 

when the modern State is being called upon to assume latSTn- 

^tng y heavy fiscal burdens for the public welfare? • 
pay*^ ThatTditnMnll^^ toxation^is based on the theoiy of ability to 

Jee exemption s up it a certain minimum , and then sots periSdio ’ 
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minimnmaj and incomes above these amounts ^ay income taxes at 
progressively higher* rales. State income and inheritance taxes fol- 
low, in general, the same procedure. Is there any good reason why 
the same principle, ability to pay, should not be applied to students 
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or making loans, as at the University of Washington and the two 
< matitutions, is adopted and the contracts are carried out the 

State institution, after a period, should realise a considerable return 
each year from those students it has previously helped This fund 
nught be used for mamtenonco, or as a “revolving funrl " fnr f *v, 

.M to students in college. Iii'either ease nameLlf^iel 
s ou no e given out at the institution or published in a State report 
Such practice would put the beneficiaries in the pauper class^and- 

fi'l''®''"'’" ?PP'‘<=«'®ns for fundsV most who are 

0 em. -A^fttotigh it is not the general custom to pubhsh such 

dm “'“>• ““““I reporte 

T le fim rfan T. htifion. 

j. 

terminSrai^raZ the^r:r«on‘.“tL itS o" aT t 

equity of taxation, progressive rates on greater incLes and inhlrif 
ances are charged. In the interest: of a higher eauitv of onnn^ 
and in ortfor that a greater number may reedve ^fr eduS 

“ crlt Ki-jr -ext 

ectiv ely carried out. tiie answer is that the Universitv of Wash, 
ington IS now using the plan while th« Staf « v* • • l ^ h- 

procticnlly- the same system for the Universitv of Virei”nr 

Polytechnic Institute:^ Recent acfiol oT to k 

now a real ismiA Th^ ^ sDow that this is 

. Delay on the part of theindiv.idual,before enterine coUene until l,« 

ijjs,: K,i;r j; 

Tim these policies a State may^decide upon is defensible 

constitutes one of the large c<wi 

that one ^ 

himself in accordance with his ability to help lii^^elf^^TI^-^ / i 

Xluom f^*Kgh®|, 
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SUMMARY 

This study shows that with a very few exceptions no longer b 
public higher education free. Mainly during the past 12 yejirs in- 
creases in charges have been made until undergraduates in academic 
and general courses now pay nominal fixed charges. The line between 
free public higher education and payment of part of the cost has been 
generally lowered during the period of 20 years from the beginning of 
the professional courses, such as law, medicine, pharmacy, and dentis- 
try, to the beginning of the undergi-aduUte coXirses. 

It must be emphasized. again that it is incumbent upon the States, 
trustees, adnjinisfrative officers, and faculties of these various institu- 
tions to furnish both academic and professional education at the low- 
est possible figure consistent with providing first-class instruction. 
Intellectually capable students who can not afford the cost should 
provided for, either by deferring the charge or abating it, in the 
interests of democracy and equity. 

It should also be emphasized that whatever part of the cost of 
higher education is paid by the State is not made as a gift, but as an 
investment. The State expects an intellectual return upon all its 
appropriations for education that will result itf-Increasing the public 
well-being, v 

Wherever possible through’ revisions of taxation, or othfcr increased 
revenues, charges should bo lowered. However, the present tendencies 
' ^n both academic and general and professional courses are still 
^decidedly upward, and it is possible that- State universities will find 
' it necessary because of insufficient State support to ask students to 
pay a larger proportion of the total cost of their education in the 
years ahead.’ 
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Chapter V 

TREND OF INCOME 
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, TRENDS OF STATE COLLEGE SUPPORT AND TOTAL STATE EXPENDI* 

TUBES FOR ELEVEN STATES 

The appendix of BuUetin No. 19, 1916, United States Bureau of 
Educatio^ contains charts showing the relative expenditures of a 
number of States as compared with the total State support for the 
States' higher education^ institutions. The income for the institu- 
tions on these graphs included not only the State coUeges and the 
universities, but also the State support to the normal schools. These 
charts brought the incomes and expenditures down to the year 1916 
by five-year intervals, beginning with 1890. As the United Stater^ 
Bureau of the Census at that time had not begun publishing its 
reports of “Financial Statistics of States, ” the total expenditures of 
the States considered w^ere worked up as uniformly as possible under 
the direction of S. P. Capen, then in charge of the higher education 
division of the United States Bureau of Education. ITie income to 
the State colleges and normal schools was taken from the annual 
reports made by these institutions to the Bureau of Education. 

Table 18 shows the total income to the Stat^olleges and universities 
of 11 States in five-year periods from 1895 tS 1915 and in one-year 
periods from 1915 to 1919. This income was taken from the annual 
reports published by the United States Bureau of Education. These 
reports are made by^d presidente of the State colleges and univer- 
sities and compfied b^lhe**Bureau of Education, ibe support given 
by these States to their yrmal schools is not included in this table. 
Table 18 also shows the fotal State Mpenditiires in five-year periods ‘ 
beginning with 1895 and up to 1915, and one-year periods from 1916 
to 1919. The figures representing tot|l State expenditures for the 
years 1895 to 1916 are th^ compiled under Doctor Capen’s direction, 
as they wdre the only statistics available for these years that had been 
compUed on a uniform basis. The second ‘figures for 1916 and each 
of those for the years since that date were taken from the United 
States Bureau of the Census, Financial Stotistjcs of States, for the 
rwpective years. The pWcentage relationships for 1916 and there- 
after are worked out from the statistics published in these reports. 

%e Bureau of the Census had not published* financial Statistics 
w State# for 1920 or' 1921, so the trends could not be brou^^rdown ' 
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Charts on the gsometnc wale shovring graphically tha relation 

of 

eight of these SUtes, aa compared.with the total State eapenditurea 

lTwa"»„“H t' of Indiana,’ 

^ “‘‘‘0 “ “*on' ™P0« for the United States 

hZh? ^ o'ooe 1915; so no graphs for these States are 

prraented. Th^e graphs show the amounts of State income that 
hat e gone to the support of State colleges and universities in these' 
eight States as compared to total State expenditures. They are of 
value 0 |Jy for the relationship which has existed within each Stale 

show the hberahtj with ^ch one State has supported its State 

mslitulions as compared with another, for the reason that no two 

Ma es are organized on the same basU, Some of these States ha%e 

quite higWy centralized State govemmenU. while in others the 

county units look after much of the public welfare. The total State 

e.\pcndaures of highly centralized States might, therefore, be expected 

to reach considerably higher totals than in those Ststcs in which tS 

lountics make the expenditures for the roads and other public 
improvements. . v puuuc 

CUrt XII shows that the income to the State colleV^d univer- 
Mtics of X\ ashington amounted to 15H per cent of the total State 

^ 2.6 per cent. The 

n 1895 while the total State appropriations for the State coUeges 
dropped from $120,000 to about $73,000. From* 1905 to 1919 the 

In!? rr* total state appropriations for the higher educational 

mstitutiona ap(J total State expenditures ran along very evenly. The 

years for the State'^coUege 
10.6 per cent in,l_910^d the lowest 7.7^per cent iu 1915. :^e 
other yeare have averaged IThout 9 per cent. 

the trends of total appropriations to the State 

S ri, f State expenditures of Montana. 

This chart shows that the $13,000 appropriation in 1895 was 2U 

hon^^\ expenditures forthat year. The propor- 

total income of the State coUeges of Montana to the total 
^tafe expenditures has steadUy increased from that time until 1918 

till Fn reached. The $690,907 total appropria- ^ 

totri f ^ per cent of the * 

State income. For 1919 the perchntage was practically the 

eoIW^w^ »Ppropriations for thn two State 

^egee-tif Kansas in. 1896 amounted to 5x6 par cent of the fotal 
Sute ^pendi^jires, The percentage of total Stats ezpendih^ 
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steadily increased till the pe^ was reached in 1916, when 20.7 per 
cent of the total State expenditures was given as appropriation to 
the State colleges. Since that date to 1919 the percentage was 
slightly smaller, with the average about 18.3 per cent. 








iATtt^V shotvs that in 1895 the UniTersity of Minnesota was 
^ about 1110,000 for State support, while the totiJ State 
expenditures of the State- were 84,5M,000« Thus the university ^ 
ISk received 2^ per cent oC the total eTj^dituree. there wae.a eteady 
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the university. This percentage had increased to 10.9 per cent in 
1915 and 11.4 per cent in 1917. For 1918 and 1919 the University 
of Wisconsin received 10.7 per cent of the total State expenditures. 

The relation existing between total appropriations for the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the total State expenditures is shown by Chart 
XVII. With the exception of a decrease in 1900, there was a steadily 



8UU AppropriAtton. Total StatO'expenditurfA. ^ 

I 

CSAAT XIV.— Kadias 6Uta AppropiiAtion to Unlvenlty of RansAS and KantaA Afrlcultural Coil€«e, and 

total Btato expenditiiroi 

increasing percentage; of the total^ State expenditures going to the 
University of Illinois up till 1910. Since tha^tinae till 1919 thewr- 
centage of .total expenditure to the- university varied from 9.7 per 
cent in 1918 to,;12.1 per cenV.in 1915. * . ^ 

Chart' XV^I shows the total, al>propTiaiions to the State colleges 
and uniTiSJ^ties of Micl^an and' the total State expenditures for this 
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State. The appropriation for the Michigan CoUege of Mines was not 
included in the totals given for 1900 and 1905, but this amounted 
At those dates to not over 125,000. The percentage of total expendi- 
ture going to the State colleges for support increased during this 
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This chart shows that the total State support for the higher educa- 
tional institutions of Ohio steadily became larger in proportion to the 
total State expenditures from 1895 to 1917, with the exception of 1905. 
It increased from 1.9 per cent in 1895 to 10.1 per cent in 1917.' Since 
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that' time the proportion td the State universities has been slightly 

• lesB. 

^ The income to the 'Texas CoHege of Industrial Arts was included 
for the first time in 1915 in the column for Texas in Table XVltIv 
ihe.^tate support for the three State colleges' cf Texas kmoiiuted to • 
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5.3 per cent of the total State expenditures itf 1915, 7.6 per cent in 
1916, and to 10.2 per cent in 1917. This was the last year considered 
in this table for which reports from all three institutions were available 



Table 18 shows that the two State>supported colleges of Iowa 
wwe granted 26 per omt of the total State exponditurea for, 1906. 
Tula was a<very sharp ihtbreaae over 1900. Sinoe 1906 the. peroentage 
of support to these colleges, as compared to the total. S^te SEpend|r 
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tores, has #ried from 18.7 per cent to 20.2 per cent. The lattei 
figure was for 1919. 

Total ^Steite support, as shown by Table 18, for the two State col- 
leges of Indiana increased rapidly from 1900 till 1905, amounted to 
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— state approprUtloQ. ^ - Total 3UU eipenditora. , 

Oaai^ XYin.-^Michigan State appropriation to Univeralty of Mlcbffmn, Mfohigan AgricuUiiral Col* 
lefe, and Michigan College of Mioee, and total State expendituree 
e • 

10.4 per cent of totid State expenditures in both 1915 and 1916, 
jpst under 10 per cent during the next two years, and was practically 
10 per cent in 1919. ^ ” 



total State. 


.1: V.. '“"jr*?™""* going to the SUte aqiTeintlw has been bat 
P^ohciUly the tune petcen^ ^.ttonrinp. her^ 
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The percentage of total State expenditures going to the State col- 
lege^^epends largely upon the nature of the organization of the State 
government. In 1915 the percentages of total State expenditures 
going to the State colleges of these 11 States varied from 5.3 per cent 
in Texas to 19.8 per cent in Iowa. In 1919 these percentages varied i 
from 7 per cent in Michigan to 20.2 per cent in Iowa, Awhile the Texas i 
report was; not available, '^oxas in. 19 17 gave her colleges 10.2 per 
cent of her total expenditures. Kansas granted her institutions 
almost as largo a ^ercetitage as Iowa in 1915, and this was still true 
in 1919. ' , ' • 

Those States granted in 1919 from one-fifth to one-fourteontli of 
Iheir total State expenditures for the support of their State colleges 
and universities. The percentages vaniod according to the nature of 
the State organization. This means that the cost of tnaintaining the 
State colleges and universities has become one of the heaviest single i 
burdens on the finances of these States. It has been quite generally 
conceded in many States that -the State coUego is one of the State’s 
most important “anus,” on a level with flio administrative, legisla- 
tive, and judiciary functions of goyornnient. 

TRENDS OF MAIN SOURCES OF INCOME 

' 4 ! 

When this study was undertaken it was planned to make a careful ; 
analy^s of the sources of income to State colleges and universities 
over a period of years. After a large number of the fiscal reports of 
these institutions were carefully examined it was found that there 
was no imiform basis of reporting income. Thorough search revealed 
- that the only source of information from whifch these data could, be 
secured for a typical group was the annual reports of the United 
States Bureau of Education, entitled “Statistics of State Colleges 
and Universities.” Annual reports are made on uniform blanks to 
the Bureau of Education by the presidents of the State colleges and 
universities. ITiesc reports are compiled by the Bureau of Education. 
Th§ main sources of income to the State colleges and universities 
.have beep listed in tho^o bulletins since 1910 as student fees, pro- 
ductive funds. State appropriations, 'United States subventions, 
income from private gifts, and all other sources. A separate column 
for State appropriations for buildings and permanent improvements 
is 'also included in this bulletin. It was also possible to obtain from 
*the United States Bureau of Education bulletin, “Statistics of Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical CoUeges/* the reports of State appropriations 
for the expeiriment stations and exUnsion work, as well as the Unit^ 
Statea subventions for the same purposes. These reports arowso 
iiia^e by the presidenta.of^ these State Loati tuitions* ^nfortun^aly> 
in knuntber of .ctases UieiSUiM iMtitutk>ne, in reposing to the .Uiuted 
Stated Bureau of Education/ did not segregate theit income fpT. builds 


trend of {nIome 
h\ 
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mgs during part or all of the years, m same difficulty was found in 
connection with the State appropriation for experiment stations in 
many cases and in a fqw cases for the extension ^'ork. These appro- 
priations were included in the total State appropriation to the 
institution, hut they are not segregated. 

Table 19 shows the income from the six main sources listed in 
the “Statistics of State Colleges and Universities” in periods from 
1910 through 1921, inclusive. T^ specified income for buildings 
ami permanent improvements for^he experiment stations and for 
extension work is also shown in all the cases th&t the specified funds 
were reported. Twenty-four institutions, representing seven, sepa- 
rate State universities, eight institutions which combine the State 
university and the agricultural college, eight agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges. and one State college for women, were selected. These 
institutions are located in the various lectioifti of the United States 
and are regarded as typical. As stated previously, the State appro- 
priations listed under the six main sources of income incMde the 
specifml appropriations for experiment station and extension work, 
as Well as for permanent improvements and buildings, if any appro- 
priations were made for these purposes. Most of the appropriations 
for buildings and pemianont impfoveraents are ordinarily made for 
collegiate purposes. The United States Bureau of Education blanks 
•on whicli these reports are made give directions for the classification 
of income according to the six main sources mentioned and include 
according to the directions the following items. Student fees 
include net' receipts from tuition and fees,' buf exclude board and 
lodging receipts. Income from productiyo fund* includes interest on 
endowment funds, such as Federal land endowment funds and en- 
do^^•ments from private gifts. Income from the State includes total 
State appropriations for the institution, including funds for construc- 
tion and for the laiid-grant colleges, ^ate funds for the experiment 
station, and extension work. Income from the United States in- 
cludes the Hatch, Adams, Morrill, Nelson, Smith-Lever, and any 
grants under the Smith-Hughes subventions. Private gifts include 
benefactions for the year only for buildings or endowments or other 
purposes. Income from ell other sources includes “revolving funds,’? 
net receipts from sales and other business transactions, net receipts 
from, boarding and dormitoiy operation^,, receipts on account of 
^^f‘*^unds, and miscellaneoiis net receipts. 

examination of the table showing trends of income to the 24 State^ 
wll^es and universities discloses that, with, the exceptions of Texas, 
California, and Jnc yjjHi nime of thesef; institutions rebsives any 
worked percentage nR|R total income fi^m interest on^roduo'tive 
fonds. The University of Texas was granted an moepdohally lahra 
^pd endowment^ by ^ the Siate^ Oalifomia^ has reoeivbd many targe 
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private benefactions, and Indiana University was given an endow- , 
ment by State taxation. The receipts from productive funds to the 
University of California have increased in 1921, as compared with 
1910, over $129,000, yet the receipts from productive funds have on 
the whole formed a decreasing percentage of total working income 
at California since 1914, At Indiana the receipts from productive 
funds havelncreased but slightly durinig the'period, and the receipts 
from that source amounted to but 4.3 per cent of total working income 
in 1921 as against 11.9 per cent in 1910. Receipts from productive 
funds amounted to 30.2 per cent of total working income at Texas. 
In 1921 this source represented but 14.4 per cent of the total working 
income at Texas. It should be pointed out that receipts from this 
source at Texas have fluctuated considerably during the period. 
This may be accounted for by the variety of income that may be 
received from land endowments. 

Receipts from productive funds have increased considerably at the 
Universities of Minnesota, Michigan, and Washington during the 
period, but the percentage of total working income from this source 
shows a decbne at Minnesota and Michigan for the earlier years of 
the period. Receipts from this so^irce at Washington* were incon- 
siderable up till 1917. Most of the other institutions received no 
increase or but a slight facrease in actual receipts from this source 
during the period. 

A few of these institutions have benefited quite regularly through 
receipts from private gifts. California is the outstanding case 
among those here considered. This institution has received large 
private benefactions for permanent endowment, buildings, or im- 
provements regularly throughout the' period. Over $1,324,000 w'as* 
received by California from this* source In. J 921, and twice before 
during this period there were receipts of over $1,000,000 in a single 
year. No other institution has been the recipient of such large 
benefactions. Wisconsin reports receipts from this source for each 
yoifi^ during the period, and over $117,000 was received in 1917. 
The University of Michigan shows receipts from this source consist- 
oitly during the period. The largest amount for any one year was 
$292,718 in 1918. Several other institutions report receipts from this 
source, some yearly, and occasional large gifts, for buildings in*many 
instances, during the period. 

To the so-called land-grant collies for specified collegiate pur- 
poses the Federal subvention increased $10,000 during the first three 
years of the period. The other $2,000 increase shown, went co tii«» 
experiment station. Since 1915 all additional Federal subventions 
have been for cooperative extension or vocational education. The 
$50,000 Federal subventions available for collegiate purposes must, 
of course, be used for the benefit of the specified 'collpgiate work 
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Id general, receipts froni Btudent fees, State appropriations, and 
all other sources have shown the greatest consistent increase during 
the period. The heading “all other sources” represents such R 
variety of income during recent years that receipts under this head- 
ing constitute the crudest -figure of those here included, since it in 
commonly the practice to include all net receipts from “revtJving 
funds, sales and business transactions, receipts on account of trust 
and loan funds, etc., in this figure. 

Even State appropriations have exhibited considerable fluctua- 
tion. This may in part be accounted for by the fact that the ap- 
propnations for buildings are included in this figure, and amounts 
for this purpose naturally vary from year to year. In the case of 
agricultural and mechanical colleges the amounts for experiment 
station and extension work are included in the State appropriation, 
and this gives rise to further fluctuation. 

Since receipts from student fees and State appropriations repre- 
sent the most consistent increasing revenues for collegiate purposes, 
a further analysis of the relation existing between these twS sources 
vnll be undertaken. Trends of total working income will also be 
shown. 

Percentages of increase in student fees, State appropriations,, all 
. other sources, and totRl working income have in most cases been very 
large since 1910. These increases appear to correspond to the large 
percentages of increased attendance, to the large percentages of in- . 
crease in cosW in general and building costs, and’ to the increases of 
cost of other institutional activity in extension work and research. 

In order to ascertain the pefeentage realized from the receipts of 
student fees as compared with the State appropriations for col- 
legiate work, the specified appropriations for experiment stations 
and extension work have been subtracted from the lotal State ap- 
propriation for each year for 24 institutions^,nd graphs showing the 
trends of student fees, St^te appropriations, minus the funds for 
experimAt station and extension work, and the total working in- 
come for these institutions are included in this study. The State 
appropriations for buildings might well be taken out of the figures 
represented by the graph line for annual .<3tate appropriation. 
Though it would be very desirable to show lines representing State 
appropriations for maintenance and operation of collegiate work, 
such fibres were not available, and as the funds for buildings repre- 
sent a part of the State’s contributions to higher education over a 
period of years, it is justifiable to compare this trend with the trend 
of income from student fees. Were the funds for buildings excluded, 
the student would then be shown to bo paying a. larger percentage. 

Had the funds for capital outlay been averaged and distributed over 
the entire period, the trends representing State appropriations would * 
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have been more r^ular. It is realized that these statbtics do not 
permit of the kind of an analysis that is most desirable. However, 
they were the only figures available compiled on a uniform basis for 
practicaUy all of these institutions, and they show rough trends 
which are of value. Trends from a more refined analysis of income 
would be highly desirable and should be made as soon as the figures 
are available. 

In the item “student fees’’ receipts from both resident and non- 
resident students are included. The proportion received from 
these two classes was not available.' The trend of income from resi- 
dent student fees would vary somewhat from the trends shown 
because of the inclusion of the nonresident fees. A-few of these insti- 
tutions have a good many nonresidents, and the fees for nonresidents 
in most instances are at present generally higher. The relation 
between the trend representing income from student fees and the 
trend representing State appropriations holds good, neverthelessM 

At the separate State universities there are no specified incomes tor 
experiment station and extension work; so the relationship between 
the income from student fees and State appropriations can be com- 
pared more accurately. The line representing State appropriations 
actually represents the total appropriations made by the State for the 
different years on the State university charts. 
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• Fmrt uf 1913 income wm not roMlved ontll after July 1. 1918. • Iiicludea funds for Student Array Tralnin* Corpe. 
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^hTlf rVl® yT to the'Univeraity of California, 

wrhile Chart XX shows the trends of income from student fees, total 

worlang income, and mcome from State appropriations, minus the 

experiment station and extension 
f^d. .No report of appropnations for the experiment station was 
8 own m 1914, 1915, and-1916, or for extension work in 1914 and 1916 
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Table 19 shows the trends of income for the University of Illinois. 
Chart yXT shows the trends of income from student fees, total work- 
ing income, and total State appropriations, minus the appropriations 
for experiment station and extension funds whenever they could be ' 
s^egated. They are segregated, however, for the years 1910 and 
1921, as well as for ^several intervening years. The total working 
income has increased during the period nearly two and one-half times. 

In 1910, fof every 19.4 cents paid in by the students, the State appro- 



- • . BtQ(ll«4t fM. state approiaiation. Total worklDf Income. 

Chait XXl.^Universlty of nUiiola student fees, State ap|>ropriatloD, and total working inoome to 

191CK1921* IncluaiTe 


student fees, the State appropriated S5.16; while in 1921, for eveiy 
dollar of student fees received, the State paid $4.35. The students 
then were paying in slightly more in proportion to the amount 
received by State appropriations in 1921 than in 1910. 

Table 19 shows trends of income to the University of Wisconsin. 
Chart XXII shows fojr the University of Wisconsin the trends of 
income from student fees and total working income' and the State 
appropriations, minus the specified funds for the experiment station 
and extension work wherever they are shown. The appropriations 
for extension work are shown throughout the period, and the appro* 
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Table 19 shows the trends of income at the University of Minnesota. 
Chart XXfil shows the trends of income from student fees, total 
working income, and State appropriations, less the specified appropri- 
ations for experiment station and extension work. In 1910, for every 
15.3 cents received from student fees, the State paid a dollar, while in 
1921 the students paid 22.3 cents for every dollar from the State. In 



Cbibt xxm.— University of Minnesota etudent feea, State epproprlstlon, end total working Income for 

1010-1031» inclusive 

1910, for every j|^llar received from student fees the State appropri- 
ated $6-64, while In 1921 the State appropriated $4.51 for every dollar 
of student fees. This shows that in 1921 the students were paying $1 
out of every $5.51, so far as the State appropriations were concerned, 
for their education. 

• \ 
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Table 19 shows the trends of income at the University of MichTgan. 
Chart XXIV shows that at the University of Michigan in 1910 the 
income from student fees represented about one-third of the total 
State appropriations, and a little over one-fifth df the total working 
income. For every 36 cents that the students paid in in 1910 a^he 
University of Michigan the State paid a dollar, and in 1921 for ev^ 
33 cents that^he students paid in the State appropriated $1, oiffn 
1910 for every dollar that thestudents paid-in the State paid in $2.78, 



, muu iUMi wurK-ing 1000ID9 lOf 

1019-1921, Inclusive ** ^ 

while in 1921 for every dollar that the students paid in the State 
appropriated $3.05. So far as the State appropriations are concerned, 
the students at the University of Michigan piy for about one-fourth 
of the Qost of their education. This shows that at ihe University of 
Michigan in 1921 the students were not paying quite as large a 
proportion to the State ap|>ropriation8 as they were in 1910. 

Table 19 shows the\amo|^ts of inj^ome from the six main sourcee 
liBt^, tc^ether ^th the specified appropriations to the Michigan 
Al?iicultural College for this entire period! Chart XXV shows the 
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curves representing income from student fees, 'total- working income 
and State appropriations, less the specified appropriations for experi- 
ment station and extension work. In 1910 the State appropriated 
%l for every 12.3 cents received through student fees, while in 1921 
the students were paying 16.6 cents for every dollar received* through 
State appropriation. In 1910 for each dollar received from student 
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Chabt XXV.— Mlchlgen Agricultural College atudent fees, State appropriaUoD, and total working 

Inoome for 1010-1031, InduslTa 


fees the State appropriated $8.00, wbUe'in 1021 the State appro- 
priated only $6.03 for every. dollar mceived through student fees. 
At present, then, at the Michigan Agricultural School th'e student 
}g paying $1 out of every $7.03,’eo far as these two funds are concerned) 
of the total cost of his education. 
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Chart XXVI and Table 19 show that at the University of Iowa in 
1910, student fees were approximately one-seventh of the total State 
appropriation. In 1921 they were approximately one-fifth of the 
total State appropriation. In 1910, for every 14.4 cents paid in by 
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the students the State paid in $1 and for eveiy 20.4 cents paid in by 
the students in 1921 the State paid in fl, or for eveiry %1 paid in by 
the students in 1910 the State apprCpriated $6.93; while in 1921, for 
mrj dollar paid in by the students the State approprieted only 
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S4.91. This shows that in 1910 the St§te was payi^ in approxi- 
mately seven times as much as were the students, while in 1921 the 
State was paying in but approximately five times w much. 

Table 19 shows the amount of income to the Iowa State Collie 
from the six main sources listed. Chart XXVII shows the trend of 



CHiEt 3CXVIV-lowa State C<rile«e rtudent (ms, State WproprtaUon, ud worklii* Income tor IfllO-WM, 

IndutlTe 


student fees,; total working mcome, end State appropriations, less 
the specified appropriations for eocperiment station and extension 
work* It ^ be noticed that lown State College made no reports in 
t918 ; po the graph is broken froni 1917-1919. The curves representing 
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all three incomes show a fairly steady rise from the beginning to the 
end of the period, though student fees have taken a sharp jump 
upward since 1919, and incofhe from the State also showed a marked * 
increase during 1921. 

In 1910, for every 14.4 cents paid in by the students the State 
appropriated SI, while the State appropriated in 1921 Sl'for every 
13 cents paid in by the students. In 1910, for every dollar received 
from the students the State appropriated S6.94, while in 1921 it 
appropriated $7.68 for each dollar of student fees. 
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Table 19 shows the trends of income to the University of Indiana. 
Chart XXVIII shows that there was no report for the year 1919 from 
this university. The total working income for this university was but 
slightly more than the State appropriations throughout the period. 
The trend for student fees reached a high point in 1912 for three 
year.’, dropped considerably in 1915, and from 1916 has shown a 



CiiBT XXVm.— UnlTtnlty of Indlku stadent Im, 8U»« •ppropristion, *nd toUl working Inoome tor 
.... . IndoilTa 


steady increase to 1918 and., a rapid increase during 1921. In 1910, 
for every 16.6 cents received from student fees the State appropriated j 
II, while in 1921 the students paid in 26.2 cents for every |1 appro- 
priated by the State. In 1910, for every dollar paid in by the students 
16.40 was appropriated by the State, while in 1921 the ratio appro- , 
printed by the State had decreased so that for every dollar paid in 
by the students the State appropriated only 13.82. 
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Table 19 gives the six main sources of income,’ together with the 
specified appropriations to Purdue University over the period 1910- 
1921 Chart XXIX shows tho trends representing student fees, total — 
working income, and appropriations from the State, less the specific 
appropriations for experiment station and extension work. The trend 
representing total State appropriations, less the specified appropria- 



Cim XXIX. Purdue University student fees. State appropriation, and total vrorklijf tnoome for lUfr. 

1021* iDOhttiVB 4 

tions for experiment station and extension work, shows that during 
the whole period the apprdpriations from the State have not increased 
Jn any large extent. This means that, though Table 19 shows that 
the total State appropriations have a little more than doubled <iuring 
period, such a large proportion of the increase has been going to 
l^^poi^ent station and the extension work that the Appropria- 
tion for collegiate purposes had increased very mod.erately. This 
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curve shows that there was a rapid decrease in appropriations 
1910 to 1912, caused by appropriations for buildings during, the first ( 
'two years and a decided increase nearly back to the 1910 level in 
1913. From 1913 to 1917 there was a very moderate increase on the 
whole, a sharp decrease in 1919, with a moderate increase since that 
period. The curve representing student fees rose very moderately 
from 1911 till 1914, rose only very slightly to 1917, shows a marked 
fall in 1918, but has risen quite rapidly since that period. The curve 
represe^ing total working income shows a less marked rise than do 
similar curves for many other State institutions represented in this 
study. 

At Purdue University in 1910 the students paid in 17.2 cents for 
every dollar appropriated by the State, while in 1921 the students 
paid 28.1 cents for every dollar received through State appropria- 
tions. In 1910 students paid $1 for every S5.81 appropriated by the 
State, while in 1921 they were paying $1 for every $5.56 paid by the 
State. This shows that at Purdue the students in 1921 paid in $1 
out of every $4.56 from these two funds for their education. 
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Table 19 shows amounts of income to the University of North 
Carolina. Chart XXX shows trends of income'drom student fees, 
total State appropriations, and total working income. At the begin- 
ning of the period the income from student fees amounted to little 
over one-half the State appropriations, while at the end of the period, 
though the trend in general shows a steaciy rise with a rapid rise since 
1919, the trend for State appropriations has risen more rapidly since 
1916, and the student fees amount in 1921 to but 22.4 percent of the 



total income from the State. This shows that North Carolina has 
increased the State revenues for the university more rapidly since 
1916 than have the charges increased at the university. In 1910 , for - 
eveiy 52.9 cents received from student fees the State appropriated $ 1 , 
but in 1921 the State was appropriating $1 for every 22.4 cents paid 
in by the students. In 1910 , for ewery dollar paid by the students 
91.89 was appropriated by the State, while in 1921 the State appro- 
priated 14.46 for every dollar paid by the students. The proportion 
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paid by the students at the beginning of the period was very large, 
‘while at the close of the period the proportion was nearer like that 
maintained in a number of the other institutions here discussed. 

Table 19 giv^ the amounts of income, together with the specified 
appropriations to the North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Engineering during the period 1910 to 1921. Chart XXXI shows 
the curves representing income from student fees, total working in- 




OlABT XXXL— North CsroUiu Oidlaco of Agrioultar* ond Englpeorlng itudcot (•«, Stoto ■pproptUttWi 
and total working Inoomo (or lOlO-lttU Incltuive 


come, and the total State appropriations, less the specified appro- 
priations for expieriment station and extension work. The cuive 
showing income fxom student fees, mounted sharply from the begin* 
ning of the period till 1911, on the whole showed a decline till 1917, 
reflected- the war conditions in 1918, and in general showed a rapid 
rise since that period through 1921. The curve showing State a^pro- 
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priations, less the specified appropriations for experiment station and 
extension work, shows marked irregularities from 1910 till 1917. The 
curve showed a rapid rise till 1912, dropped in 1923, rose again to 
practically the sam« level in 1914 as in 1912, but from that point 
declined to a lower level in 1917 than at the beginning of the period. 
Since 1917 the curve shows a very rapid rise through 1921, The 
curve representing total working income appears to reflect to a very 
large extent the curve representing the State appropriations. 

In 1910 the students paid in 15.8 cents for every dollar appro- 
priated by the State, whil^ in 1921 the students paid in only 13.4 
cents for each dollar appropriated by the State. For each doUaf 
received through student fees in 1910 the State appropriated $6.34, 
while in 1921 for each dollar received from student fees the State ^ 
appropriated S7v46. 
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No inoftae from student fees is reported on Chart XXXII or Table 
19 for the University of Washington in 1910, so comparisons between 
. 1911 and 1921 -< 1 ^ be made. The increase in income from student 

fees at the University of Washington mounted sharply from 1911 till 
1915, slightly less than held its own till 1919, and again jumped sharplx 
till 1921. The State appropriations and the total working income 



showed a gradual rise until 1919, and a sharp rise from that tune to 
1921 In 1911, for every 4.6 cents received from student fees the 
State appropriated $1, whUe in 1921 for every 19.6 cents received from 
student fees the State appropriated $1. In 1911, for every doUai 
paid in by the students the State appropriated $21.60, while in 1921 
, for every dollar paid in by the students the State appropriated $5.11. 
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Table 19 gives the amount of income from six main sources, to- 
gether with the specified appropriations for the State College of 
Washington for the even years from 1910 to 1921, inclusive. No 
income from student fees was reported in 1910 or 1916. Chart 
XXXn i shovm the curves for income from student fees, total working 
income, and toW State appropriations, less the specified appropriation 



CBABt xxxm.— Stet« CoUagB of Wuhington itodent (»m, Btoto tpproprlstloii. ud toUI wcrklng 

Income (or ItlO-lBSl, Indoiive 

for experiment station and extension work. Beginning in 1911 the 
curve representing income from student fees shows a moderate in- 
creaw till 1914, again in 1916 a moderate increase to 1918, and a 
decline in 1919, a very sh^p) rise in 1920, and a moderate increase to 
1921. The curve reprewnting the total State appropriations, lees 
the specified appropriations for experiment station and extension 

— - ^ 
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work, shows a slight decline from 1910 to 1914. It shows on the whole 
a moderate rise from 1913 to 1919, and a rather sharp nse dunng 
the last two years. The total working income curve shows a rather 
steady rise tUl 1917, since which time it has been rising more rapidly. 

In 1910, $175 was reported as being received at the State College of 
Washington from student fees. This amount was so negligible that 
percentages mean nothing. In 1921, however, the students at the 
State College of Washington paid in 9.6 cents for every doUar paid 
in by the State, or for every dollar paid in by the students the State 
appropriated $10.25. | 
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Chart XXXIV and Table 19 show the State appropriations, minus 
the specified appropriations for experiment station and extension 
work, for the University of Nebraska. Both the State appropriations 
and the total working incom.e of the university display a steady in- 
creasing trend and hold about the same relationship t^oughout the 
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Cbait XXXIV.— Unlvertity of Nebraska student fees, 8taU appropriation, and total working income 

for 1910-1021, inclusive 

period considered. The curve for income from student fees growp 
very slowly from 1910 to t917, shows a decrease till 1919, and then 
rises sharply. In 1910 for every 17.5 cents paid in by the students 
SI was paid in by th^ State, w^e in 1921 for every 13.5 cents paid 
in by the students $1 in State appropriatioim was mad^. In 1910 
(he students paid in for every $5.09 pauji, in by the Stjs,te, while 
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in 1921 for every dollar received from the students the State paid 
^7.38. In spite of the sharp increase in receipts from student fees 
in 1920 and 1921, the State is appropriating a slightly larger ratio 
than it did at the beginning of the period. 

Table 19 shows the trends of income from six main sourcep listed 
for Pennsylvania State College; Chart XXXV gives the*'' trends of 
income from student fees, total working income, and income from 



Cbabt XXXV.— PenoiylTBDlB 8Ut« CoU«ce atndtiit fM, BUt« Appropriation, and total workiof Inooma 

lor laiO-lini. InoiiiaiT* 


State appropriations, less the specified appropriations for experi- 
ment station and extension work. The curve representing student 
fees dropped sharply from 1910 to 1911, rose very gradually until 
1917, and showed the effects of the war during the next two years, 
and rose sharply till^l921. The curve representing State income 
showed some rather marked iiregolarities. A sharp rise from 1913 

^ to 1916 perhaps in^cates'a large building prog^, as probably does 
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the shafp rise in 1920 over 1919. The total working income curve 
shows a relationship to both the trend lines representing student fees 
and the curve representing income from the State. 

In 1910 the students of Pennsylvania State College paid in 42.9 
cents for every dollar appropriated by the State, whereas in 1921 they 
paid in only 22.9 cents for each dollar appropriated by the State. 
In 1910 there was received from student fees SI for every t2.33 
appropriated by,. the State, while in 1921 the State appropriated 
S4.36 for each dollar received through student fees. In 1910, so far 
as the student fees and State appropriations were concerned, the stu- 
dents were paying $1 out of every $3.33 for their education, whUe in 
1921 they were paying $1 out of every $5.36. 
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Table 19 shows the amounts of income under this period for the 
Unirorsity of Texas, while Chart XXXVI shows the trends of income 
from student fees, State appropriations, and total working income. 
The trends for total working income and State appropriations de- 
creased from 1910 to 1912 slightly, increased sharply to 1914, de- 



1010-1231, iDclUlivd 

« 

creased again in 1915, rose to the former plane in 1916^ncre{wed very 
slightly for the succeeding two years and sharply from 1920 to 1921. 
There was no report, as is shown on this chut, for 1919. The trend 
of income frona student fees increased ratter sAadily to 1918, end 
though the year 1919 is omitted it is evident that there is a sharp | 
rise to 1920. This chart shows that for the year 1910 for every 9.6 
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cents received through student fees the State appropriated $1, and 
ij / 1921 the State appropriated SI for every 9 cents from student fees. 
In 1910 for every dollar paid in by student fees the State raised $10.53, 
and in 1921 the State was raising $1 1.09. This shows a slight increase 
in the ratio of appropriations from the State to the student fees. 

Table 19 shows the trends of income for the University of Maine. 
Chart XXXVII shows the trends of income from student fees, total 
State appropriations minus specified funds for the experiment station 
and extension work,^anJ*^ total working income. The income from 



Chart XXXVIL—Unlverelty of Maine student feeo, State appropriation, and total working Incomd for 

1010-1021, Inclusive 


the student fees at the University of Maine decreased slightly from 
1910 to 1912 and then increased steadily till 1916, followed by a slight 
drop to 1918 brought about by the war, but since 1919 this trend 
shows a sharp increase. The amount received from the State is 
shown to have been very irregular, but since ldf% there has been quite 
a steady increase. In 1910 for every 30.2 cents received from stu- 
dent fees the State appropriated $1, while in 1921 the students paid 
in 53.2 cents for every dollar received from the State. In 1910 for 
every dollar received from the students the State appropriated $3.31, 
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white in 1921 for every dollar received from the studente the State 
appropriated but $ 1 .88. This shows that the State of Maine is appro- 
priating less, proportionately to the amoimt i||peived from student 
fees, in 1921 than it was in 1910. At Maine, so far as the State appro- 
priations are conceihed, the students are now paying over one-third 
of the cost of their education. 

Table 20 gives the regular year enrollment figures for the 24 S.tate 
' colleges and universities regarded as typical and representing various 
sections of the country. No short-course students or suimner stu- 
dents are included in this enrollment, because it was impossible to 
equate those students on the basis of the regular year enrollment. 
This table shows that the regular year enrollment at the various insti- 
tutions has increased during this period without exception. ^ The three 
most notable increases of enrollment are at the University of CaUforma, 
at Oregon State College, and the University of Michigan. California’s 
enrollment in 1910 was 3,858 students, while 14,445 students were re- 
portecl in 1921. The enrollment at Oregon Sfate Agricultural College 
increase^ from 1,065 in 1910 to 4,075 in 1921. The enrollment at the 
Urti^ersity of Michigan increased from 1,755 in 1910 to 9,611 in 1921, 
thisWing over five times the enrollment in 1910. Examination of the 
chart shows that the regular year enrollment at the University of Wash- 
ington more than trebled during this period, and more than (bubled at 
the University of Texas, Penn State College, University of Nebraska, 
University of Iowa, and Iowa State College^ The increase in regular 
year enrollment of 1921 <^or 1910 for the same 81 institution m- 
cluded in the reports on “ Statistics of State Colleges and Universities, 
Bureau of EducatioS, for these years was 1 14 per cent. The average 
increase for these 24 institutions for 1921' over 1910 is 122 per cent; so 
these institutions are quite typical from the point of view of increase 
of enrollment. In 1910 the averse regular year enrollment for these 
24 institutions was 2,043, while in 1921 the average was 4,537.- 


Table 20 . — Slate colleges and univerailics— Enrollment trends, 1910-1931 
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Chart XXXVIIl gives the trend showing the average regular year 
enrollment for the .;24 State colleges and universities regarded as 
typical. The curve shows a very steady rise from 1910 to 1917, 
reflects the war conditions in 1918, mounts rapidly to 1920, with a 
very moderate rise to 1921. 

It is evident that if the cost of living in 1920 was approximately 
double that of 1910, then it should cost twice m inuch to give the 
' same number of students an equivalent education in 1920. If the 
number of students doubled during the period, then the cost of 
giving equivalent instruction would be quadrupled. The trends of 
regular year attendance (Chart ^X^VIII) for the 24 institutions 
included in this study show there was an increase of 122 per cent m 
attendance during the period 1910 to 1921. The median State 
appropriation for the 24 State institutions regarded as typical 
(Cliit XXXIX) was 426 per cent larger in 1921 than in 1910. How- 
ls, ooo 

4.000 

3.000 


2,000 
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XXXVm.— Averag# enrollmeDt for 24 State colleges and unlTereltlea rtcarded es tjrplosl 

ever, large sums were appropriated in 1920 and 1921 for buildings that 
had been long overdue ; so -it is impossible to determine from these 
figures the median percentages of increase for cost of instruction, 
exclusive of capital outlay. These crude data appear to bear evidence 
however, that the quality of the instruction it was po^ible to offer 
in 1921 would suffer in comparison with that provided in 1910. 

. SUMMARY 

These graphs and discussions show that bothjn WIO and 1921 much 
variation existed at these different State institutions in the relations 
existing between amounts received from student fees and State 
appropriations. In 1910 this range of variation was as follows: At 
the Univereity of Washington $21.60 was appropriated by the^taU 
legislature for every dollar received from student fees, while at the 
Univereity of North Carolina the stpdento were paying m $1 » 
student feo9 for evei^ appropriated by the legislature, to 

, 1921 the Univereity of Texas received $1 1 .09 throng State appropru* 

' tioQ for every dollar received from student fees, while at the Univeraiv 
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of Wisconsin the students paid SI for every $2.23 appropriated by the 
State. i- 

These graphs show that the students at 10 of these' institutions 
were paying a lai^er proportion of the cost of their education so far 
as student fees and State appropriations weJ% concerned than they 
were in 1910. This was the case at the State universities of Iowa, 
Washington, Maine, Indiana, Illinois, California, Wisconsin, and 
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Minnesota, and at Michigan Agricultural College and Purdue 
University. 

On the other hand, very moderate increases in amounts appro* 
priated by the State as against receipts from student fees occurred 
It the Universities of Michigan, Nebraska, North Carolina, and 
Jexas, and at loW Stat^ College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Pennsylvania State Collie, and North Carolina Sta^ CoUeee of 
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Agriculture End Engineering. Figures for 1910 for the State 
College of Washington were not available so no comparison is possible. 

At the University of Michigan in 1921 students were paying $1 
out of every $4.05 for t^eir education, so far m these two funds were 
concerned. It will be noted, too, that these two funds represented 
77 per cent of the total working income for 1921 at Michigan. If 
the $825,000 State appropriations for buildings for the University 
of Michigan were tak^n out of the total State appropriation for the 
latter year, the student would then be paying $1 for every $2.21 
appropriated by the State for maintenance and operation, or in 
reality a larger proportion for these functions than he was paying 
in 1910, which was $1 for every $2.78 appropriated by the State. 
Were the appropriations for buildings subtracted from the total 
State appropriation at several of these institutions where it appears 
that the State gave a larger proportionate support in 1921, it would 
be found that there would be little if any difference in favor of State 
aid between the relationships of these two funds in 1910 and 1921.. 

Some of the chsuges in the other direction should be noted. While 
the State was appropriating $21.60 for every dollar of student feej| 
to the University of Washington in 1910, in 1921 it was appropriating 
but $5.11, while at California the ratio changed from $1 of student 
fees to $8.60 in 1910 to $1 to $3.93 in 1921. Marked changes of this 
nature also took place at the Universities of Maine, Indiana, Purdue, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

It is realiaed that these figures do not show exactly what proportion 
of the cost of his education any one student pays or what the studente 
of any school or college of a university pay. Only total net receipts 
from student fees and, roughly, State appropriations for collegiate 
purposes were taken into account. But in so far as these figures 
represent^the State support for collegiate purposes and incora^from 
student fees,^ey show what different States are appropriating for 
the students M their State-supported institutions in comparison with 
what the student is paying himself. 

The taxpayers of a State and the studeiite should know the pro- 
portion of the cost of operation and maintenance of collegiate work 
borne by the student, by the State, and by any other major sources; 

* and it is therefore recommended that such relationships be shown ^ 
the fiscal reports of the State institutions. ' 


Chapter VI 

FORMS OF SUPPORT AND TAXATION FOR STATE COLLEGES 

AND UNIVERSITBES 


The problems of increased support of State colleges and universities 
during the past few years has been even more acute than in privately 
endowed institutions, partly because the latter could ySB^ the en- 
rollment, while with but one known exception, the wotfrlrsity of 
Washington, State institutions have not considered this plan as 
tenable. 

. The regular year enrollment in the same 81 institutions listed in the 
bulletin “Statistics of State Colleges and Universities,” Bureau of 
Education, for 1910 and 1921, most of which are included in this 
study, has by the statistics there included increased from 84,555 to 
180,635, or 114 per cent. The rapid increases since 1919 have 
overtaxed the capacity of many of these institutions. 

The Bureau of Education survey of the higher educational insti- 
tutions of Iowa’ stated that the average total per capita cost of a 
student in one of the Iowa State colleges was not far from $250, and 
that this was a reasonable cost. But that was for 1915, before the 
laige advances in salaries and costs that have followed in the wake of 
the war. Since the war no thorough study of the cost of adding a 
certain unit of enrollment has been published, though^unit-cost 
studies are much needed. President Enley, of the University of 
Illinois,’ hazarded the statemjMit that for the preceding year, 1919-20, 
an average cost of $500 per student at that institution would prob- 
ably be not far wrong. This would, of course, vary much for the 
different oburses. 

Biyn Mawr College stated in its 1920 catalogue as th^ reason fdr 
adding a $100 fee that year that the average cost of teaching each 
undergraduate for the previous year was $516 and the cost was 
estimated as above $550 for 1920-21. 

In order to discuss support for these State institutions, it is neces- 
sary briefly to discuss their functiens. The purpose of the great 
number of State institutions is, as stated in their catalogues, threefold. 
It includes the giving of instruction, extension work, and eocperi- 
mental work or research. IpsUuction in the ancient languages. 


* sat* ni|b(r Bdoatteul loatttatlMa ot Iowa, Bs. o( Bdue. Bui.. 10U, No. la 
■Tte Natkoal Aatocktloo «t StaU Unlo«aiU«i, B«ptct. IMS. 
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English, mathematics, and theology was not so long ago considered 
a sufficienfly broad curricula for our leading private institutions. 
But for a score or more of years, course after course and department 
afteu-department have been added in our large institutions, public 
and private) and there seemingly is no end to the demand. Giv- 
ing resident instruction is still one of the most important functions 
of the State college. 

These institutions should also carry on research along the various 
lines most needed in the State. Nor should any instructor who has 
the taste and capacity for research be denied entii*ely the opportunity 
at least for incidental research, since such stimulation is necessary, 
if high standards of instruction are to Jbe maintained. Agricultural 
experiment stations have been ojSerating for many years in connec- 
tion with the agricultural and mechanical colleges, and more recently 
many of these have added the engineering experiment stations. 
The cost of research is heavy; but both experiment stations and the 
schools of science, home economics, and other applied science research, 
have thoroughly demonstrated their economic value to the States. 

^ The research work in the liberal arts keeps the institution more 
evenly balanced, and places emphasis upon cultural values as one 
of the ends of education. Without the latter emphasis, the State 
institutions tnay turn out lopsided products at each commencement. 
An institution whoso finances do not permit research work, or whPse 
administrative officers do not insist upon it, soon becomes moss- 
backed.” It does not keep up with the times. It can not load the 
way in State enterprises. It looks to the past rather than the 
future. Consequently, income must be provided for research 
which will enable the institution to develop symmetrically, if the 
State institutions are to be universities worthy of the name and 
are to offer the best instruction. No State should be- satisfied with 

less. . ■ . V k 

College extension work has also demonstrated its^ worth to the 

* peoples of the States, and provision should certainly be made for 
the continuation of needed extension workTh^t is truly of collegiate 
grade. But, as pointed out in Ae disciiEsion of the Smith-Lever 
law, there is much of this work that is not of this* grade. A distinct 
demarcation should be made, and some expenditures should be saved 
4 the college as well as the State from the elimination of the non- 

collegiate extension work. ' » 

In any discussion of what changes may ^ made in matters of 
designating special State taxes, extending the mill tax, or the bud^t 
system to State institutions, knowledge of what has been done in the 
past, together with the results, should be of value. A' study of the 
catalogue, fiscal reports, and laws oonoeming State institutions revetli 
! . nhat different States have from time to time designated the revenues 
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from special sources for part or all of the State’s support of its State 
• college. A discussion of some of these attempts follows. 

• The constitution of North Carolina of 1776 provided that “all 
property which has heretofore accrued to the State, or shall hereafter 
accrue^ from escheats, unclaimed dividends, or distributive shares 
of the estate of deceased persons shall be appropriated to the use 
of the university.” For some time following its enactment this law 
brought in considerable revenue to the ipstitution, but though it 
^ still remains on the statute books the income for 1921 amounted 
to 

Mis^^ri allotted to the university the State collateral inheritance 
tax for a number of years, but this was discontinued by 1919. The 
income from this source was largely dependent upon the number of 
wealthy bachelors who died in any particular year, and consequently 
the amounts received annually varied a great deal. This income 
sometimes amounted to a few thousand dollars, but, though this 
. sum could go to no other use, it was necessary .that the legislature 
rcappropriatc it in the same manner as other appropriations were 
made. 

An attempt was made by the Indiana Legislature in 1883 to provide^ 
Indiana University with a sufficient endowment fund to provide for 
its needs by levying a tax of “one-half of 1 per cent on each ^100 
worth of taxable property in the State for a period of 13 years.” 
This yielded an endowment of S651,106, and the income from this 
sum in 1920 was reported as $45,358. There has been added to the 
original fund the principal which accrues from a source known as the 
“college fund.” This latter amounted to $113,422 in 1922. The 
institution had grown to such an extent and its needs had so in- 
creased that in 1895 the State legislature provided an annual tax of 
one-sixth of 1 mill on the dollar for the support of its three higher 
educational institutions, two-fifths of which was for the annual 
maintenance of Indiana University; and since that date, though the 
rate has been changed three times, a mill tax has been in force for the 
institution’s Statd support. So far as can be ascertained this is the 
only attempt that a State has made to provide one of the State 
colleges or universities with an endowment fund the interest from 
which should furnish the maiatenance funds of the institution. The 
drawbacks of such a plan are evident. The money raised by taxa- 
tion and put' into a permanent endowment fund becomes practically 
a frozen credit. The rates of interest on such a fund increase hut 
little. Consequently, the total amoimt of the fund would have to 
increase by great jumps if the interest on it were to be sufficient 
to meet the needs of an institution whose enrollment is steadily 
increasing. 

7744— 26t— 10 
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Clemson, die agricultural college of South Carolina, has for 31 
years received its sole State support for collegiate maintenance and 
buildings from a designated special license tax of 25 cents per ton 
on all fertilizers^sold within the State. The agreement between the 
trustees of Clemson and the State legislature to “erect and main- 
tain ” an agricultural college on the receipts from this tax w'ithout 
other direct State appropriations was entered into in 1890. The ^ 
annual returns from this tax have shown great variations, siace thef 
depend for the most part on the acreage of the cotton that is planted. 
During the past 10 years the income from this source has fluctuated 
to this extent: For the fiscal year 1912, $221,000; 1913, $231,500; 

» 1914, $276,000; 1915, $171,000; 1916, $171,019; 1917, $216,432; 
1918, $268,722; 1919, $258,477; 1920, $313,473; 1921, $167,505; 
estimated 1922, $150,000, with the budget for maintenance only of 
the college calling for 1400,825 for 1922. There exists a high correla- 
tion between the revenue from this designated license tax and the 
condition of the cotton industry, but not between the needs of the 
institution and the returns from the tax. The latter relationship 
must exist if the college is to maintain a steady, healthful develop- 
ment, even though the law was passed in order that a more “adequate 
support’’ might be given Clemson than could bo expected from 
legislative appropriations. In addition to the previous shortcoming, 
the base for this tax is far too narrow for the stable support of a 
States college. If the one industry dries up for a time, even the life 
of the institution is threatened. Moreover, one year’s income may 
be greatly inadequate, while another’s may be so much larger than 
usual as to enable the trustees to make expansion which can not Kter 
be financed. In any case, such a narrow base will inevitably prove 
an unsatisfactory source of main income over a period of years. 

Besides small incomes which special departments of the agricultural 
and mechanical ooUeges and milling institutions have received for 
doing certain licensing work qr assaying for the State, there have 
been a few other variations and attempts to provide income for 
these State institutions, besides the ad valorem or mill tax and 
State appropriations. 

The University of California had for a number of years previous 
to 1911 received the major part of its State support from a 0.3 
Pii)] tax on every dollar of the State’s grand roll a.ssessment. In 
1911, after the taxation system of the State had been revised so that 
• the greater part of the State ’a revenues was to be derived from corpo- j 
ration and business taxes, the umversity was granted an income po>’ ' 
the basis of what^was in 1911 “3 per cent ad valorem on the State b 
grand roll assessment, plus a cumulative 7 per cent increase each year,” 
which has been extended to the present year. ’The plan for increase 
! was intended to care for the increased needs of the institution, but 
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just as it had been necessary to call for added appropriations while 
getting State support from the mill tax, so it has been necessary 
under this system to call for additional appropriations. The appro- 
priations by the State for the maintenance and buildings of all the 
activities of the University of California for 1922 amount to $9,680,- 
904, ushile the income from the ** University Fund — Allotipent of 
Revenue of 1911 as amended in 1921^, plus the other continuing 
I appropriations, including funds for the paying of interest and sinking 
funds on bond issues for buildings, amounted to but $4,788,949, or 
less than half the total appropriations. 

The State support for the University*^ of Tennessee for the years 
1913 afld 1914 is reported* to have been per cent of the gross 
revenue of the State, while for 1915 this was increased to 2H per 
cent of the gross revenue. This provision continued till 1918, when 
a mill tax of 2 cents on the $100 of the State’s grand roll assessment 
was passed. This was changed in 1920 to 5 cents on the $100. • 

In order to keep up the necessary building programs for their 
State institutions, several States have found it advisable wthin the 
past few years to provide for such construction by means of bond 
issues. The Legislature of California in 1915 (Initiative Measure 
No. 11, 1915) authorized a $1,000,000 bond issue. The Montana 
Legislature, by a special initiative measure of 1920, authorized a 
$3,750,000 bond issue to provide a suitable building program for the 
State’s four higher institutions of learning. The North Carolina 
Legislature authorized a bond issue of $1,490,000 for the building 
program during the biennium 1920-1922. Tennessee’s Legislature 
authorized a bond issue of $1,000,000 for a building program, begin- 
ning in 1918. Of course these are temporary measures. 

In addition to these the following institutions report that bond 
issues have in the past been authorized to provide building: Indiana 
University, Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical; College, New 
Hampshire State College, University* of Utah, and Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. There have not been bond issues for these institutions 
during the past 10 years. Up till 1921 nearly all of the buildings 
for the University of Nevada had been financed by bond issues. 

Certain States that provide the State support through a mill tax 
have added a special mill tax fo? building purposes. 'The Univeiaity 
• of Colorado, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Uni- * 
versity of Nevada, -and the University of Wyoming all have been 
given special mill taxes for building’ purposes, which are listed in 
Table 24. 

In order to ascertain what methods the vanpus States are employ- 
ing to support their State colleges and universities, a request for 
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information was sent out to the 84 institutions included in this 
study. The information given in the various catalogues regarding 
the income of the institutions, as well as the State laws>had been 
gone over, but the official check of the institution upon thc^ matters 
was desired. 

Sixty-nine of these institutions answered the inquiry and added 
valuable information in many instances. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is not included because it no longer receives State 
appropriations, though continuing to receive part of. the income from 
the 1862 land-grant income and part of the Morrill-Nelson sub- 
ventions. Table 21 shows the present methods of State support 
for these 68 institutions and also gives the best obtainable informa- 
tion for the other 14, but the latter information has not been checked 
by the institution. The University of California had previously 
sent most of this information. 


Table 21 . — State colleges and universities — Present methods of Slate support 


Institutioo 


Imtitutions reporiine 

UnlTersIty of Alabama, 

Alabao;ia Polytecbnic Inslltuto.^. — 

TJalvertfty of Arliona 

VnlTcralty of California 

UnlTeretty of Colorado 

Colorado AsrlculturaJ College 

Colorado S^ool of Mines 

Connecticrut Agricultarsl College — 

Unlvemlty of Delaware 

Unlveiaily of Florida 

Worlds State College for Women — 

University of Oeorila 

Georgia School of Techiiology 

University of IlUnola 

University of Indiana 

Purdue University 

State Univenl^ of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

Kansas State ^icultural College... 

University of Kentucky. 

University of Maryland 

Maasaohusetta AgrfcuUaral College. 

University of Afllchlgan 

Michigan Agricultural College 

Michigan College of Mines 

University of MiDDesota. 


Mill tax rate per^ 
1100 


Qencml, 

1922-23 


O.OS5 

(•) 

.04284 
. 021405 


SpiTial, 

1922-23 


• 0.012 
•.000 


Appropriulions 

As.^lgned 

spodal 


Dieuuial 


I .\n- 


Mlsaisaippl Avicultural and Mechanioal College 

Unlvenlty of Missouri 

State University of Montana 

Montana State Cpllege of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts 

Montana State School of Mines 

Unlvenlty of Nehrskka 


.0606/ 

.02 

.02 


.0175 


.00 

.02 


.028 


•X 

•X 

•X 


nual i cial 


tax 


I 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


» X 


X 

X 

X 

• X 

(*) 


X 

X 


» X 


X 

X 


1 A tar on kerosene le aaelgoed to the Institution. . ^ 

• The special revenues assigned to the University of California amount to what was In 1911 8 per cesj 
ad vidorem on the State's grand rdll assessment plus s cumulative 7 per cent increase each year,* e&teodss 
to the present. 

• Spe^ mill tax for building purposes. ^ ^ 

• An Inhsritaaoe tax. oorporauoti tax, ind psrMnal inooma Ux fumisb pert of the Btale support to tae 

nniveralty. 

• Money for oonitmetion porpoM elwkyi oomw thnraita • ip^del bond bras. .. . . . 

• For Uw4 bigbaredusstloaal inatltnUoiisMooUiis hM msIcom smiU taxUU oioU on tbs $100( dlrWM 
A the Ibosms smon, tbs toiUtuUoDs li msds bjr tbs Stets bosrd of sdaoetlon. 

> Ksbrseks’e mil) Ux of lO osnts on tiOO was dlMontlnns^ in 1921. 
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Table 21. Stale colleges and unwersititu — Present methods of Stale support — CoQ. 


lostitutioD 


InstUxdiofu ffportin^Continued 


Mill tux rate per 
$100 


General, | Spedal, 
1922-23 1022-23 


'13 


08142 

1086 


UnJrerally of Nevada 

New Hampehlre College of A^culture and M~i^ 

chnnic ArU 

Rutgers College 

Cornell .AffHcultural and Veteriwy* College’.V. ! 

New YorlWollege of Forestry, Syracuse 

University of North Carolina 

North Carolina Agriculliiral a^ Engioeeri^ 

College .rZ-.-T!.... 

University of North Dakota 

Ohio State University *1! 

Miami Unlversitv (Ohio)... 

University of Oklahoma ... 

Oklahoma Agricultural and MechaDicel Con^e 

Oklahoma College for Women t 

University of Oregon 

Oregon Agricultural College III... I 

Pennsylvania State College I.’ 

Rhode Island State College I, II] 

University of South CaroUna ........ I'* 

Clemson Agricultural College (South ciroii'na)! 

The ritadel. military ooUege of South Carolina. . 

Medical College of Slate of South Carolina 

University of South Dakota HI] 

South Dakota State College of A^culture and 

Mechanic Arts 

Unjverelty ol TenneoM 

University of Texas 

Agricultural and Mechanic CdUege of fexasl.! 

University of Utah ] 

Agricultural College of Utah II” I 

University of Vermont I .1 

University of Virginia. III.II.!!!III! 

Virginia Military Institute !IIHIIIII!!III! 

Virginia Polytechnic InstJtate illll! 

College of w^illiam and Mary I.] 

University of Washington -I--.II!IIII! li i 

State College of Washington... II. IIIIII!!!IHH| ]os 7 

West Virginia University..^ I 

University of Wisconsin HU 16375 


Appropriations 


Bionnial 


^ X 


Ad> 

nual 


Sr>e- 

dal 


I Assigned 
hpedal 
tax 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


• X 


.06- 


»* X 
'> X 


IfiStihUioni not rrporhog 


University of Arkansas 

University of Idaho H.HHHIIH.]!HH] 

Iowa State Cc^ege of Agriculture Mechanic 
Arts. 


University of Louisiiuia — 

University of Maine HUH!! 

University of MisaisaippI HI I] 

University of New Mexico HI*] 

New Mexico College of Agri<^tur<B and 

chanlc Arts 

Ohio University HHIHHIHillHIH 

^uth Dakota State School of Mines !HIH 

UmvcTsIty of Wyoming 


.0375 


*.01275 


X 

X 


» X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


(*•) 


'I r 


^ Special mill tax for building purposes. 

* Includes 2 cents for permanent Constmctlou purposes. 

•An old escheat law still returns a llttl^ income. 

»• Sjpecial appropriations for other than ooUegiate work, 
tor tbep^ ** “f***°®^ Clemson; It bits yielded an nTerage of approximately S3|M,000 annually 

04.43 pw cen t of as cent of tax of 2.4 coats on each $100 ol both real and personal property on SUto’s 

I! ^ c*nl of a per cent ol 2.4 cenU on each llOOthrIn note 12). 
ond buUdSSS"* “wiinee tax roveoam was asatgoed to the Collega of Agricultnn for maintenanea 

Tflblc 21 shows thAt 61 institiitioDs receive Stftte ftid tlirougli ftnnu&I 
^ or biennial appropriations. Twenty-throe institutions roport that 
part or all of their support from the State is received through a desig- 
nated ad valorem, or tw it is' commonly called, mill ta4f Clemson 
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Agricultural College of South Carolina is the one institution reporting 
that total State support for the collegiate part of the institution cornea 
from an assijgned special tax. The so-callod Louisiana severance tax 
law, approved June 20, 1920, on all natural resources, such as gas, oil, 
and coal, appropriated all the residue from such revenues, after certain 
appropriations had been made, for the maintenance and for buildings 
of the Louisiana State University and State Agricultural College. 

An income of $1,144,425 was received from that source in 1922, and 
there remained in the State treasury a balance of $1,256,034 on 
December 31, 1922, from this tax.< Such a source of revenue may 
yield more than is necessary, or it may yield too little. Aside from 
these and a few minor specially assigjiod taxes, such as at North 
Carolina, and a tax on kerosene for Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
it appears that the State legislatures have abandoned the assignment 
of special taxes for support of their institutions. 

No attertipt will be made to' equate what the different States are 
doing for higher institutions on the basis of the mill tax designated, 
as it is impossible to determine actually what the grand roll assess- 
ments of the various States would be if all property were appraised 
at a fuH 100 per cent. Moreover, Kentucky reports that there are 
included in the funds designated to the Sta.e.univcrsity income from a 
personal income tax, inheritance tax, and corporation tax, while a part 
of the revenues from the income tax in Wisconsin is assigned to the 
University. 

What are the basic criteria and princip'es which must be applied 
to any source of State support which may he satisfactory? The fol- 
lowing are accepted principles of taxation: 

1. The tax must be productive and certain. 

2. The tax must have a broad base. 

3. The tax must be elastic, to meet changing and increasing needs. 

4. The source and amount of revenue must be approved by the 

people of the State and the legislature. 

No tax, of course, is of any value that is not productive; and no 
tax can moat the needs of institutions requiring, as was shown in the 
previous chapter, from one-twelfth to one-fifth of the total annual 
State expenditures that is not elastic; that is, the amount of yield 
must correspond to the change in rate. 

The base of taxation must be broad enough to produce steadily from 
year to year. The returns must be certain, or the work of years in 
building up a strong faculty for the institution — a situation not 
xmaaurable by. monetary standards alone — may be destroyed in a 
brief interval. The foiuth principle is self-evident. i 

If these principles and criteria are sound — and they are generally 
accepted by taxation experts where laige revenues are involved — then 

ihcoaih pmcmal comvpo&dtnos wtUi th# pmid^ 
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it is difficult to see how any base narrower than the entire State system 
of twation is broad enough to supply the needs of our modem State 
colleges and universities. 

How do these principles affect the mill4,ax? How are we to deter- 
^ mone whether a mill tax should be enacted for State support, or con- 
tinued for State support, or abolished? 

The answers must depend to a certain extent upon the proportion 
of the State’s taxable wealth that is agricultural; the proportion that 
is invested in corporations, public utilities, and industries; and the 
amount of natural resources that are being .mined or produced in 
the State. In other words, how far has the State advanced from 
being largely an agricultural to laigeljr an industrial community? 
^^at part of the State’s revenues comes from the general property 
tax, and what part from other sources? ^ 

The general property tax is transitional.* It is ^the tax applied 
^ when a new part of the country is opened up as an agricultural com- 
munity, and it works fairly well. But as the State develops indus- 
trially and the State’s wealth is found in many different forms, then 
if the general property tax is applied as the single tax it breaks down 
woefully as a producer of revenue. It is not the purpose here to 
enter inf^o a thorough discussion of the problems of taxation. They 
are thoroughly treated in the treatise above referred to. However, 
it should be pointed out that it is quite generally agreed that, if 
there were t<^be but one tax, the income tax would be the best single- 
measure of ability to pay. 'This, however, needs to be supplemented 
when taxing rural communities, corporations, mining, natural re-* 
sources, and inheritances by taxes on real estate, by corporation 
taxes, license, or business taxes, taxes on natural resources, progressive 
inheritance taxes, etc. 

Now the ratio, ad valorem, or mill tax is a tax of a fraction or more 
of a mill on every dollar of the State’s grand roll assessment assigned 
to the support of a State college or university. So far as can be 
ascertained this method of guaranteeing an annual State appropria- 
tion was first employed by Michigan for its university in 1871. Very 
few of the State institutions had won regular State support for higher 
education at t^t tune. It was at a time, too, when the State was ' 
predominantly agricjoltural, the State’s wealth was largely in lands, 
buildings, and othcr'real estate, and the State’s revenues w«re raised 
very largely by the general property tax. With the adoption of this 
law r^iilar State support for a State university had been won, and 
that was a great step in advance. Since practically all forms of 
property were listed on the grand roll assessment, as the value of 
property increased, it was argued, the ratio tax would return larger 
revenues to the university as that, too, increased in sise. It it quite 


• Emjj in TmUon, B. R. A. SsUsistt, i«ai. 
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probable, too, that there was at the time quite a positive correlation 
between the increasing needs of the university and the increasing 
returns from the tax.^ For it seems probable that the general prop- 
erty tax at that time more nearly reflected the taxable wealth and 
consequently the possibilities of revenue than it can to-day, when n, 
incomes, stocks and bonds, and other forms of intangibles represent 
so much present day wealth. 

The frieqds of other State colleges and universities recognized the 
meager existence these institutions were eking out from the income 
on the land grants and very moderate fees. They, too, sought regular 
State support for the State institutions,' and as revenue of the other 
States was largely raise<l by the general property tax the same kind 
of support was urged as had been granted the University of Michigan. 
The Wisconsin Legislature granted a mill tax for the university in 
1876, and Indiana University was granted the mill tax for an endow- 
ment fimd in 1883. ^ 

It should also be pointed out that the State uni\^pity and college 
system had not then won for itself the place that it now holds in the 
American educational scheme. ' In the seve^es the system was still 
in its infancy from^the national point of view. ;^olitical conditions were 
very unsettled in many of these States, and the foes of the institution 
might be in control of the legislature one session and the friends the 
next. Consequently, the guaranteeing of a regular annual revenue, 
80 that the institution could make the necessary plans for the future, 
helped also to solve the political difficulties which impeded its 
progress. 


It is true that some of the less developed ^ates are still predomi** 
nantly agricultural in character. Nevertheless, great changes have 
been taking place in the forms of wealth within ^the States, and equally 
striking changes have been made in the revisii^n of the revenue sys- 
tems for many of them. However, we (ire still lagging in the latler 
respect, and much wealth is going^ractically untoxed because of the ‘ 
attempt of many States to raise all revenues by means of a^^encral 
•^property -tax, which has broken down and no longer can bear the 
burden. In other words, it is not tho kind of a tnx\hyjvhich to reach 
railroads, public utilities, and other corporations, niining and natural 
resources, stocks and bonds, and other forms of intangible and 
personal wealth. 

Now the mill tax system has been extended to othW States down 
almost to the present. Tennessee passed such a tax f(flu^o support 
of the university in 1918, and Montana did the same i«|f20. How- 
ever, a number of States, including Iowa in 1915 an^^ebroska in 
1921, dropped the mill tax as a means of State support (or their State ' 
colleges and universities. But wheth^ or npt mor^ States are 
granting such ad valorem taxes for the support of their b||gher educs- 
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tionol institutions proves little or nothing as to the present advisa- 
bility of the scheme. Some States have hung to an outworn system 
of taxation until S^te linances were in a serious condition. As a 
considerable part of the annual expenditures of many States goes 
to the support of these institutions, it should be helpful to ascer^in 
the perceptages of total revenues raised for State purposes wMch 
come from th^ general property tax and those that come from all 
other taxes. 

Statistics taken from the Bureau of Census report for 1903 • on 
Taxation and Woalth show that the general property tax brought in 
43.5 per cent ol the total taxes raised by the States for that year, 
while 5G.5 per cent was raised by all other forma of taxation. In 1913 
the same source shows that the general property tax raised 38 per cent, 
while all the other State taxes yielded 62 per cent. In 1913 the Bu- 
reau of the Census published its most recent comprehensive report 
'' Taxation, Woalth, etc. Turning to a number of the separa,te 
States supporting State colleges and regarded as typical, we find that, 
the percentages of their total taxes for general State purposes in that 
year were raised as follows: 



General 

propt'ri^r 

tax In 

mz 

; 1 

All 1 
Other 
taxes 

1 

General 
property 
tax (n 
1913 

1 

i AU 
other 
taxes 

California 

Per eenH 

ah68 

.342 

.465 

sOO 

s60 

s67fl 

s21 

s82 

FercM 
a 932 
.058 
.535 
.40 
.40 
.424 
.79 
.01 

'Fenipessee 

Percent 
a 37 

.58 

.29 

.58 

.043 

.597 

.60 

Pit cent 
ao3 
.496 
.42 
.01 
.43 
.957 
.403 
.44 

Montana 

Texas 

WoshlnKton ! . 

Colorado 

Wtaoonsln 

Nf inneaota 

Iowa. . 

Nebraska 

Ullnolfl ^ 

Ohio 

Mlasoiifi,., 

Pennsylvania . 

North Carolina 

Kentucky 





Hhlf of the States'in this grpuj) receive more than half but not more 
tho,n 60 per cent of their totajirevenues from the general property tax, 
wMe in Pennsyl^’ania, Califorma, and Ohio most of the revenues are 
‘ raised by other than a general property tax!" ^ 

The attempt made oy California to provide a permanent income 
for the university has already been discussed. It was also shown that 
these provisions are entirely inadequate at present, more than half 
the total State support being provided -by special appropriations. A 
mill tax of 23/106 is still assigned to the University of Minnesota, but 
this returned only $401,524 for 1920 out of the total State support of 
$3,491,005. TTie difference of $3,089,481 was made up by legislative 
appropriations. The maintenance appropriation alone^ amounted, tp 

• It to rettllxed that many Sutea'baTfi revtoed their taxation systems since that date. The Aguies trom 
the Bureau of Census reports on Flnanfial^Utistios of States for 1010 are not used beoauM the State offlewi 
make out tboae requested teporta, whv the Tedeial empioyees ooUeeted the 1008 and 1013 data on an 
entity uniform boils. 
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$1,865,000. For the biennium 1922-1924 the annual State appro- 
priation for maintenance amounts to $3,000,000, in addition to the 
sum to be received from the 23/100 mill tax. Special appropriations 
of $157,000 annually for the biennium were provided. Moreover, the 
$3,000,000 appropriation is not raised by the general property tax. 
Michigan A^cultural College and the University of Mi^igan are 
still assigned mill taxes, but their building programs are supplied by 
e*tra legislative appro'priations. For the year ending June 30, 1921, 
the University of Michigan received $825,000 ffbt of the total of 
$3,018,750 from the State by legislative appropriation. 

In 1913 Purdue University and Indiana University were assigned 
an increased mill levy, which was to provide both maintenance and 
building. This rtiill tax at the time seemed perfectly adequate to 
meet the increasing needs of the two institutions as the wealth of the 
State increased. A kind of gentlemen’s ^reement was entered into 
^providing that, if the legislature passed this increased levyfor per- 
manent support, no requests for additional appropriations should be 
made. The same rate was in force for seven years, and during the 
last several years of this period the institutions were extremely hard 
pressed. 

The five-eighth mill tax on the dollar is still in force for the Uni- 
versity of Wisconan, but the university was granted an appropriation 
of over $800,000 al^ve the receipts of the mill tax for the year ending 
June 30, 1922. As W clearly the case in Minnesota, the amount of 
State support to the University of Wisconsin does not depend upoQ> 
the receipts of the imlEtax assigned to the university. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is on\a budget system. .It presents its proposed 
budget to the legislature,\and provision for the institution is made on 
the basis of the needs and the ability of the legislature to balance 
the revenues of the State imd the appropriations. 

A number of .States that\have tried to provide practically all of 
their support for their highe^pducational institutions have found it 
necessary to change the rates' fairly frequently, and usually such a 
procedure is the only method by which there would be a high corre- 
lation between the needs of the institutions and the returns from the 
tax. Washington found it necessary to increase the rates of the mill 
tax first passed in 1911 in both 1917 and 1921. Wyoming first passed 
a mill tax for the support of the university in 1886. The rate of the 
tax or the amount of the receipts that could he assigned was changed 
*in 1891, 1905, 1911, 1913, and 1915. Besides these changes there 
have been special le^lative'appropriations. Nine institutions report 
a change in their mill tax since 1919. Practically all o( the institu- 
tions that have had a mill tax desi|hated as the means of their State 
suppoH have been compelled to call upon their legislatures for relief 
in the form of appropriations at different times'. Of the 22 institu- 
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tions listed in Table 21 as getting State support by a mill tax 13 report 
that this income is supplemented by appropriations. 

A mill tax might be fairly satisfactory as a source of State support 
for maintenance under the following conditions: First, if the large 
part of the State’s revenues are raised by the general property tax; 
second, if the rate^of the tax is fixed for each biennium rather than 
for a period of years. Or with a permanent rate if the State legisla- 
ture supplements the revenues from the tax with appropriations for 
maintenance and buildings. But these latter plans amount practi- 
cally to granting appropriations for the entire budget df the insti- 
tution. 

A permanent mill tax may bring in the proper revenues to the 
^institution for the biennium after it is passed. But the longer the 
institution receives its State support from this set rate the less the 
probability that the revenues from it will be sufficient to meet, the 
increased needs, fdr these reasons. Wherever tha»general revenues 
of the State are raised largely by the general property tax there has 
been a distinct tendency for each community and each county to keep 
Its assessments of property as low as possible. The lower the assess- 
ments, the lower the proportion of the total State taxes paid by the 
• community . Various methods have been tried to overcome this tend- 
ency, though none may be said to be entirely successfuk. New York 
for a time abandoned the general property tax for the raising of State 
revenue. It was hoped that when the local communities had all 
the revenues from this source they would keep yp the assessments’. 
Now New lork^ has another plan. It redistributes the revenues* * 
from the income t« to the counties and from thence to the com- 
mumties on the basis that the total assessment of the general property 
tax of the county bears to the total general property assessment of 
the State. Wisconsin’s State tax commission has the^ower to con- 
trol to a considerable extent the local assessments and the local asses- 
sors. Other State equalization boards have the power to raise the 
a^essments of a county as a whole. None of these measures have 
givan entire satisfaction, and the tendency for local communities to 
make low assessments still persists. 

Now, the main emphasis should be placed on this point: The needs 
of the university, as well as other needs of the State governments 
have increased more rapidly than has the assessed valuations, ^e 
of the chief objections • to the general property tax is the inequdfity 
that epsts in the rate of ^essmente, and these same inequalities 
make it very difficult to raise the rate of assessments. Because of 
the ever-increasing burdens yn property, then, a more equitable sys- 
tern of taxation must bo provided. 

* Cb. «37, teo. 38S, Lawi at lOlft. 

* Rto Bot Implied that Ntv York ehamad to thh plan ftniy l(w»l inwiiiiiiiiii 

' Enar< oa T«tetlon, B. R, A. StU|tn«n. 
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cause, together with the present general tendency of the States 
to exempt personalty and other forms of taxation from the general 
property tax in order to reach such exemptions by other forms of 
taxation, prevents any rapid increasing of the State’s ^and roll assess- 
ment, of which the general property tax consists, and on which the 
mill, or ad valorem, tax is levied. The tendency is to retain the land 
and realty taxes as part of the general property tax, but to supple- 
ment this tax for raising State revenues with such business taxes as 
the “Gross receipts" tax of Texas, 1907 ; the “Severance tax" of 
Louisiana, Jime 30 , 1920 ; the “ Gross production tax” of Oklahoma, 
February 14 , 1916 ; the “Pennsylvania output tax," May 11 , 1921 .; 
the “Alabama tonnage *ax," 1919 ; the Minnesota occupation tax, 
April 11 , 1921 , in reality a super tax on the tonnage of iron ore mined, 
and estimated to raise $ 18 , 000,000 in 1922 . 

The tendency, then, is yearly to make the base of the general prop- 
erty tax narrower, and to reach intangibles, personalty, and other 
wealth by other taxM. It follows that the revenues from the general 
property tax necessarily will not continue to increase at the rate of 
the increasing demands of the State colleges and xmiversities and the 
other State needs. 

If this is the case, why the mill tax? It is argued that it is of 
great advantage to have a given mill tax on the State’s statute books 
for the support of the institution. This, however, is a political expe- 
diency argument, and though in the days wheh the political conditions 
were so unsettled it might have been justifiable, it should become less 
and less so. 

State support through assigning part of the revenues from an income 
tax or from corporation or other business taxes have been suggested. 
It b ui^ed that it is inadvisable to tie the support of these State uni- 
versities and colleges to anjr separate source of revenue or to connect 
it with any special interests in the State. Even the returns from an 
income tax may fluctuate to a large extent, while the other bases men- 
tioned are undoubtedly too narrow. If the funds for these institu- 
tions are appropriated out of all the revenues raised by the State, 
there will be less likelihood that serious fluctuations will take place. 
If one of the State’s sources of revenue falls short for a time, the returns 
from othftr sources may well be sufficient to make up this deficiency. 
If all sources should fall short, it might be justifiable for a State to 
cut the size of the appropriation. With these points in mind it is 
urged that the total State sources of revenue will prove to have 
greater elasticity to meet the yearly increasing needs for revenue of 
the State colleges than will any single source. 

To-day, as not previously in the recent history of America, reve- 
nues and appropriations are being checked up. Heretofore it has 
been thought there w-as.no limit to our increase in wealth and in 
ability to pay, and our States and communities have freely assumed 
one burden-after another. The tendeifcy for the present is to demand 
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grefiter justification for expenditures. The adoption of budget 
systems by all expendera,of the public revenues has long been advo- 
cated by experts,*® and their advice is being heeded. Our National 
Government and many of our State governments now have at least 
the beginnings of a working budget system. Great Britain for many 
years has been noted among the nations as a State that could estimate 
to a niceU’ her revenues end could keep her disbursements within 
her estimated receipts. Great Britain operates on a well-formulated 
budget system. The sooner all our American State governments 
adopt a sound budgetary procedure, the better for our higher educa- 
tional institutions os well as for other State functions. 

Burruss ** made a thorough report and recommendations concern- 
ing budge tar}^ procedure in the land-grant colleges in 1921. If a 
budpt system of such a nature be adopted and the needs of the 
institution tlirough such a system be well set forth and presented to 
the legislature in the form of "legislature askings,” as is done by the 
Iowa institutions, or by the plans used by Wisconsin, Minnesota, or 
California, it is evident that the State college or university need not» 
fear lest it fail to receive its fair share of the total revenue raised by 
the State. 

Furthermore, it may be urged that from the point of view of the 
State there is exactly as much reason in asking for justification of the- 
appropriations for higher education asfor any other State expendi- 
turos.^^ Presenting the needs of the state college to the budget com- 
mission and director, ’and thus to the legislature, reaUy offers the 
very best opportunity of informing the public of tho value of these 
State institutions. If the public is kept fully informed and 1 a touch 
with the institutions, less difficulty in securing the necessary appro- 
priations should be encountered. Only by giving out such complete 
information can a State college expect to receive the necessarily 
larger appropriations from the State. 

CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS 

To protect an institution against such a possible experience as befell 
the University of Texas in 1918 (see Fitzpatrick, Budget-Making in a 
Democracy), it is urged that a State legislature pass "continuing 
appropriations." The organization of a higher educational institu- 
tion is such that failure to appropriate the necessary funds, cither 
through legislative disagi*eement or governor's veto, produces irre- 
parable loss to the State. Therefore it should'^be necessary for the 
legislature to pass an act in order to change the amount of the pre- 
vious legislature’s appropriation, and unless altered such previous 
appropriation would then continue to the institution unchanged and 

u Buck, A . F., TIu Badfet 1931. ' 

Burruit, J. A., A Btady of the Bttflom AdmiolitrtUoD o( CoU«c««l02i. 

PilipAtrickt Budget in i DetDoorMy* Ntw Yorlt CUy. 191S. 
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thus insure continuity of the program in higher education. Failure 
of the legislature to act or the governor’s veto after the adjournment 
* of the legislature could not then deprive the institution of the funds 
necessary to carry on the year's work- 

in order to operate under the budget system successfully a State 
must probably consolidate 'and coordinate the State’s administrative 
agencies/* and eachState should have a director of the budget respon- 
sible to the governor. His responsibilities ore heavy, ^nd the position 
is one callmg for a salary that can command a man of unusual ability. 

Given such a State system, or the Kansas system in which the 
affairs of all the State educational, charitable, and correctional insti- 
tutions are administered by one board; or the Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Montana, and South* Dakota systems, in which the State board of 
education coordinates the work of the institutions and passes on their 
financial requirements, the needs of the State colleges should be 
obtained through legislative appropriations without resorting to 
the medieval system of attempting to assign a set revenue for an 
institution’s support without knowing whether or not it will continue 
to meet the needs of the institution. 

SUMMARY 

The assigning of special revenues will usuiJly prove unsatis- 
factory as a source of total State support to the higher educational 

S stitutions, because of the narrow base. Such a tax may yield 
much one year and too little the next. Such fluctuation violates 
good fiscal policy. Because of the revision of laws to reach various 
forms of wealth in an endeavor to make all w'^ealth bear an equitable 
share of the taxation burden, the tendency is to narrow the general 
property tax base. This, combined with low assessments, makes 
the assigning of a permanent set mill tax for tlie total State support of 
an institution inadvisable. Raising revenue for a State institutioni 
then, really becomes a problem of raising revenue for the State, as no 
base narrower than the total base providing revenue for the State is 
likely to prove satisfactory for the State support of higher education 
in most of the States. 

Before a new State makes any special provision for its institution, 
a thorough study of the State’s wealth should bo made. Total 
revenues received from the different sources should bo ascertained, 
as well as the possibility, of increased revenues from the passage of 
income and^ business taxes. It is suggested that the best business 
.. principles urge the State colleges to adopt the budget system, and 
that the State assign appropriations on the basis of needs as shown 
by legidative askinj^. 

How much further can the States go in providing increasing 
* rovenues to their State colleges f The Bureau of £<^nomic Re- 


** a> a> Brovn, MMItod* ud Biteot of BtoU Sapport, Boporl of Vooetetloo of Uaivonttjr ud CoUot* 
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search “ shows fehat the estimated income of the United States has 
increased from 28.8 billions in 1909 to 36 billions in 1915 and 61 
billions in 1918. This bureau also shows the distribution of income ** 
by StatM for 1919. Per capita income varies from S874 in New York i 
to $345 in Alabama, according to this report. j 

Income is probably the best single index of ability to pay, but in 
order to know the size of the total revenues a Statcrmight be expected 
to raise, statistics showing the total wealth by States need to be col- 
lated. . These two indices would give a very good indication of the 
limits to which a State may go in raising revenues. ' 

Undoubtedly there are limits beyond which the States can not go 
in the support of Wgher education. Surveys of these different 
colleges and universities, such as was made by the University of 
Minnesota, should be made by each State. Only by making such 
individual studies will it be possible to know what provisions will 
be necessary in the future. The study should show trends of the 
total wealth of the State over a period of years, trends of State appro- 
priations to the State college, trenas of population, trends of State 
college attendance, trends of high-school attendance and graduates, 
trends of attendance at the other colleges in the State, 

The Federal Government is now making annual provision for aji 
$80,000 subvention to each State for its college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts and agricultural experiment station. This amounts to 
$3,840,000 for the 48 States. In addition, it provides $4,580,000 
annually for the cooperative agricultural extension work, while a part 
of the vocational education fund goes to these institutions. 

The expenditures for high and common schools are being even more 
closely scrutinized by the taxpayer of the local community than are 
those for higher education, as provision for the latter is made by the 
legislature, while usually the revenues for the public schools are 
largely raised and expended locally. _ Now^ the conomunities have 
taken up heavy responsibilities in trying to pro^de free public educa- 
tion from the. kindergarten through the high school, and the full 
import of that burden is just now being fully realized. It may 
be urged that it is imperative to provide free public education through 
the high school for all those who have the capacity, as a “sixth grade” 
democracy can not exist. Provisions for 1 aterally extending the public 
school system so as to offer a wider variety of courses is also defen- 
sible, providing there are sufficient revenues. ' , 

The State universities will undoubtedly profit, much from gifts of 
alumm for special purposes as they become older, ‘but from the trends 
pr^ented it does not now..appear that they can ever hope to receive 
much of a part of their operating expenses fTom the endowment 
source. The State and student fees, then, must bear the brunt of the 
expense, and theState must contiii.ue to bear as large a partasponible. 

" Th* IneonM o( Um DoIuS 8Ut«, Boimo of Kooooolc RoMrob. Now York CUy. 280. I 
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Chapter VII 

SUGGESTED SUMMAKY TABLES FOR HSCAL REPORTS AND 

REVIEW OF UNIT COSTS 


Anyone who has made a serious attempt to study the fiscal reports 
of the various State colleges and universities in order to obtain com- 
parative information on their sources of income and their expendi- 
tures for their administrative departments and divisions, ns well as to 
ascertain what^ercentages go for salaries, operating expenditures, 
equipment, and capital outlay, has found that, with but a propor- 
tionately small number of exceptions, little or no headway can be 
made. On the whole, income is better classified than expenditures, 
but in the large number of reports the different schedules giving the 
receipts from different sources are scattered over a number of pages ^ 
without a summary table. This is certainly undesirable, and cer- 
tain institutions have for several years been publishing summary 
tables of income. How'ever, the different institutions have had some- 
what different classifications ; so it is not a simple matter to make com- 
parisons even for those institutions publishing such tables. Much 
progress in the direction of uniform summary tables has been made 
by 11 institutions, mostly in the Middle West, whose business man- 
agers have been associated together for several years-. Several of 
these* institutions have departments part of whose work is to show 
through charts, graphs, and trends the sources of income and ex- 
penditure in an understandable way in the fiscal reports of the in- . 
stitutions. 

In 1921 the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing * published a revised edition of its bulletin on Standard Forms for 
Financial Reports of Colleges, Universities, and Technical Schools. 
This edition, as well as |,hc one published in 1910, included a sug- 
gested list of schedules and forms dealing with income and expendi- 
tures which might be used to improve college accounting. They also 
show'ed the form in which the colleges might report the state of their 
finances to those interested in them. That this bulletin gave a 
summary of the best principles and practices of collies accoiffiting 
is evidenced by the number of college fiscal reports that have used to 
a considerable extent the forms and schedules recommended in the 
two bulletins. 

In his Study of the Business Administration of Colleges, Bumiss* 
makes thorough recommendations cojaceming bu^et making and 

> CaitmcU FoiindtUoQ tgg ibe AdT&D 08 ineoi of TM 0 blng» Bolloiin No. 1, 1021. 

I Budgol Miking In ibo Lind Omni CoUHMt J. A. Bomul, 1221. 
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fiscal reports and shows the advantages to be derived from maifin g re- 
ports that are understandable by those interested in them. 

If all the State colleges and universities can adapt to their needs ; 
the recommendations made in these studies, and thus make ade- 
"^juate fiscal reports, a long step in advance of the present status will 
have been taken. It can not be too strongly recommended that those 
institutions not having adopted such a system do so at once. > 

The 1921 Carnegie Foundation Report shows forms for summary 
tables for income and expenditures, but the Association of University 
and College BusinesS Officers of the Middle West have really gone 
the farthest in making recommendations for summary tables of in- 
come and expenditures especially suitable to State . colleges and 
universities. The business officers of 11 institutions, including 
Illinois, Minnesota, University of Iowa, both the University of 
Michigan and Michigan Agricultural College, Indiana University, 
Ohio State University, University of Kentucky, and the University of 
Washington, from the far West are united in this organization. 


Table 22 . — Slate colleges and unufersiiies — Receipts 

A. Reocipta from the SU*te (IncludlDg only appropriations to the uoiveraity for all purpoaes. 

exclusive of appropriations of Federal funds, student fees, or 
other direct roodpts of tho Institution)— 

1. For operation, malntenanoe, and equipment 

2. For boUdlngs and land 

3. Total State appropriitions 

B. Receipts from endowments (not including r^pts on iLt^unVnf Vtnd 

C. Receipts from or on account of Federal grants: 

Federal land giants other than that of IBG2 

Land grant act, 1802 

Morrill Act, 18« ’.1 

Nelson Act, 1007 

^^tch Act, 1881 

Adams Act. 1006 

Smith-Lever Act, 1014.^ 

SmUh-Uughes Act, T0I7 * 

Total United States grants ] 

D. Rmipts from student fees (mcluding general and isboratory fees, but exdtirive of ait 

student organlgation. dormitory, or dining-hall charges) 

E. Sales and mlsoellaneouB, receipts of educational character: 

L Agricultural departments (farm, dairy, etc.) 

2. HospltsU, indrinarles, dispensaries.. * 

3. University extension 

4. Agrlcultunil oitenslon V.V.//. * 


^ Subtotal A«E 

F. Noneducatlonal departments: 

1. Dormitories and dining halls 

2. Printing department 

3. Storerooms. 

4. AthlcUos 

5. Trust funds not Inciud^ under B 

0. Receipts from private gifts 

Qrand total receipts 




INCOME OR RECEIPTS 

The forms represented by Tables 22 and 23 for receipt and dis- 
bursementa of State colleges and universities are drawn up so as to 
incorporate substantially the suggestions of the committee of the 
above oiganization. Similar reports were adopted to be incorporated 
in the annual fiscal reports of those 11 institutions. Some minor 
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changes were made in the items included. For instance, on the 
receipts form, under heading C, no place for income, from Federal 
land grants other than the 1862 grant was noted, and so the “Re- 
ceipts from Federal Land Grants,” not including the 1862 grant, 
was inserted. No provision for receipts from gifts was included; so 
another heading, G, was added. It is possible that some institution 
will find it necessary to add a yearly “Balance or deficit” heading. 
This form also agrees to a considerable extent with tlje income blanks 
on which the United States Bureau of Educafion began collecting 
its reports frc^m the State colleges in 1922. lx Is urged that it is 
necessary to make such reports on a uniformly comparable basis, or 
it will be impossible to make any study of trends of income on a 
basis that is analyzable. '' 

The directions given on Table 22 make it possible to list the sched- 
ules of income under these various headings on a uniform basis. 

EXPENDITURES DISBURSEMEl^TS 

To present a summary table of disbursements in annual reports is 
as desirable as to print a summary table of income, and a few State 
institutions whose reports are at hand have made admirable Summary 
tables of expenditures. It seems to be quite co mm only agreed 
among those that have made a study of such tables that the ones 
included in the annual reports of the University of Illinois are among 
the most desirable yet published, and it is recommended that the 
form used by that institution be carefully studied by any institution 
contemplating the adoption of a summary table for its annual report. 

The University of Illinois published in 1920 comparative summary 
tables of income and expenditures covering a period o( six years, and 
• it is reconxmendod that comparative tables of thb nature be published 
every few years, so that trends of income and expenditures niay be 
shown. Ohio St^te University made an excellent report of this kind 
in 1921. 
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Table 23 is a summary blank for disbursements, drawn up to- 
include substantially the items agreed upon by the association of 
business officers previously referred to. As is pointed out by Comp- 
troller Morey, of the University of Illinois, in a paper on Comparative 
Financial Statistics of State Universities, it is practically impossible 
to make such tables uniform and comparable for the different 
institutions unless a good many arbitrary rulings upon different 
classifications are agreed upon. 

It would be highly desirable that a committee representing the 
National Association of State University Presidents, together with 
a committee from the Association of Business Officers referred to, 
work out the arbitrary decisions necessary to make summary tables 
of disbursements for the reports of the different institutions .con tain 
uniform and comparable reports similar to the form show7i by Table 
23, artd that ttie report may be widely adopted. 

A point that would vary a great deal without specific agreement 
and directions •would be the amount of capital outlay included under 
the head of and equipment” that would be charged to the 

various admin|||H^vc divisions and would become part of “Total 
operation, maintenance, and equipment” for the year. The Federal 
Government has agreed to charge under a similar head within the 
yearly total for maintenance and operation all equipment and ma- 
terial whose durability for inventory valuation will not exceed two 
years. New Hampshire State College has adopted the same prac- 
tice, but several institutions shownng summary tables of expendi- 
tures fail to discuss this point or to give in their reports any account 
of the general basis on which they make their classifications. 

- ' The suggestions fpr classifications under these various headings 
have been gathered from several fiscal reports and are a summary of 
the Ijest practice. The reports of the University of Illinois, New 
Hampshire State College, and the Joint Board of Higher Curricula 
of Washington, as well as other reports, have furnished definite and 
‘ valuable material. The following are the brief suggestions. Com- 
plete and ironclad classifications, os well as directions for the dis- 
tributioi^of overhead charges, can best be made through such, a 
conference as has been suggested. 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Expenditures for operation, maintenance, and equipment of all 
administrative education, scientific departments, excluding hos- 
pitab, fall into seven major groups, as follows : 

1. OeDOTal administrative offices and disbursements. This head- 
ing include the expenses of the general administrative offices of the 
college, the health service, the offices and departments for student 
welfare administration and record; the general publications and 
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printing of the collie, the expenses of the board of trustees, expenses 
on account of the general college exercises, and other miscellaneous 
expenses of a general character, 

2. Library. Under this heading disbursements for the purchase 
of books, expenses of maintenance and operation are included. 

3. Operation and maiptenance of physical plant. Under this head 
expenditures for the following five ^visions should be included: 
(a) Heat, light, water, and power; (6) janitor services and supplies; 
(c) building repairs and upkeep; (d) grounds upkeep; (e) miscel- * 
Inneous. 

4. Instruction and research. The expenses on account of the 
various schools, colleges, teaching departments, . and other major 
administrative classifications including the salaries,, supplies, and 
departmental equipment of two years’^urability should be included 
under this head. Incidental research carri^ on in connection with 
teachii^g which is not separated in the budget or listed in another 
division should be included. 

5. Extension, Klxpenditures for college, agricultural, and Federal 
extension should be included here. 

G. Int-estigationa. The expenditures for those projects of research 
and investigation which are provided for separately in the budget 
are included here. Wherever investigations are not separately bud- 
geted and reported, such expenditures should be included under (4) 
Instruction and research. 

_ 7. The total disbursements for operation, maintenance, and equip- 
ment of an educational character should be here sununarized. 

The disbursements classification has eight minor divisions, as 
follows : 

1. Salaries. Under this heading include the salaries of the scien- 

tific and instructional staffs and th^ salaries of the administrative 
and clerical staffs. / 

2. Wages. Under this heading inclyde the costs of all mechanical 
and farm labor, unskilled help, temjaorary employees, and irregular 
personal service. 

3. Supplies and repairs. Supplies include laboratory and shop sup- 
plies for class work or research; materials for operation of plants, in- 
cluding light, water, heat, and poiyer;^and for operation of buildings; 
grounds, and farms. Repairs includes both labor and material 
chaiges for repairs, and upkeep of property equipment. 

4. Office and travel. Office expenses include expenditures for poet- 
age, telephone, telegraph, freigl^t, express and drayage, stationery 
and office supplies. Travel includes Ml traveling expenditures paid 
by the college whether for college employees oi^other persons col- 
lege bil0ines8. Tlie cost of subsistence and transportation of college 
employees in the field on the business of th« institution for agrioub 

^ tural or experimental work-is included'here. 
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5. Printing and publication. Under this heading include expends ^ 

tuies for the printing of letter heads, blanks, notes, office forms, etc., * 
the disbursements for circulars and reprints, and the publishing of 
bulletins. ^ 

6. Books and equipment. It is suggested that under this head 
books^^nd departmental equipment and apparatus which will not 
have inventory value for longer than two years be classified.* 

7. Unclassified.. Under this heading there should be included any 
noiflcellaneous disbursements Which do. not fall under the other 
headings. 

8. Total -o'peration, maintenance, and equipment. This summa- 
tion should be the same as the total for operation, maintenance, and 
equipment of distribution. 

Under the head of “Land and buildings,” the cost of new build- 
ings, additions to buildings, the purchase of land and all improve- 
ments on land, such as walks, grading, pavements, fencing, tiling, 
irrigation, sewers, wells, and nursfery stock for permanent landscape 
gardens, and extension of the power plant, lighting, and tools, should 
be classified. 

Equipment . — Under this heading should be classified the cost of 
departmental equipment that will have inventory value longer than 
tvo years, including fhe cost of laboratory apparatus, machinery 
for the engineering laboratories, laboratory materials, charts, maps, 
stereopticons, lanterns and their equipment; furniture, including 
desks and tables, filing cases, movable blackboards, pianos, lockers 
etc.; office equipment such as telephones, adding and computing ma- 
chines, typewriters, addressographs, duplicatorsi multigraphs; farm 
machinery and tools for the physical plant and farms; livestock and 
farm animals of. all kinds; disbursements for books, periodicals, of 
permanent library material; permanent illustrative material such as 
charts, models, and skeletons for science kboratories. 

SUMMARY TABLE OP SALARIES 

^ During the past few years when it was found necessary because of 
highly increased costs to raise the salaries of the members of the ‘ 
staffs of thtoe mstitutions, many institutions, in order to show their 
legislatures that it was necessary to provide more fimds for instruc- 
tional purposes, made comparisons between the salaries that wore 
paid members of their faculties and staffs with those paid by other 
• ipstitutiona. Strangely enough, nearly every institution that made 
such oomparisoos was able to show by means oT the statistics which it 
used that the professors, associates and assistant professors, and 
instructors -of the home institution generally re 9 eived lower remunera- 

• Tbto is In kssping with Um FMsrsl OoramnMnt's diM^losUoD, but It tnsy b« dcsinbls to s 
mwt UbsffI <<S M lA Oi t lan ter Ststs ooUns noconntim. 
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tion than was paid at^ any of the other institutions of about the same 

class. Of course, this situation could hot be possible, and it came ' 

about because adequate statistics were not available. It ^ recom- * 

mended, therefore, that a summary table of salaries paid at the dif- . ; 

ferent State institutions should be included as one- of the summary * 

tables in the fiscal reports of each institution. Ohio State Univer- 

.sity published in its financial report for the* year ending June 30, 

1921, a summary table showing the departmental sdaries of the in- •' 

structional staff and the salaries of the administrative staff. ,No 

names were mentioned, but the number of the professors, associate 

professors, assistant professors, instructors, assistants, graduate stu- ' 

dents and student assistants, vdth the oipounts of salary paid to ' 

each class of the staff, was shown.* 

The Association of University and College Business Oncers recom- ^ 
mended that the following items for ^summary table of salaries be ‘ 
included in the fiscal report;* 

(1) Itemized salary list by positions of the administrative oflSces, 
including president, deans, and general administrative offices. 

(2) Maximum, minimum, and average salaries, and the number 
of each in all ranks of the instructional staff rec^coned on the basis of 
full-tune employment. 

(3) The secretarial, clerical, e^d stenographic salaries, with thfe 

number at monthly salary rate paid. ^ 

(4) The wages of mechanical employees, with the hourly wage and 
the average monthly rate, together with the average or regular rate 
paid in each group for (a) janitors, (6) mechanics, (c) farm laborers, 

(d) unskilled laborers. 

If such tables- ^re included, it would be possible for each iij^titu- 
tion to know ac^ately the situation. If the median or average 
salaries and waf^at the home institution vary from others, it will 
be possible either to improve the efficiency, if that is possible, or to 
show why, because of peculiar local situation, costs heavier or 
lighter than at any other institution of the some class. 

Another summary table which should he included in fiscal reports 
is receipts from student fees. The Association of University and 
College Business Officers recommended, in their report to wliich refer- 
ence was made, that a summary table giving receipts from matricu- 
lation fees for residents and nonresidents in each college be included 
in the fiscal reports. As a result of the study previously reported con- 
cermng tuition and fees, it seems advisable to recommend that this 
Bununary table should incliide a sununary of the receipts of labora- 
tory fees in each college in addition td fees that were recommended, 

Bince a number of these colleges have widespread and some a heavy 

' ^ ^ 

« Report of tbevAnooUtton of UnlTonltT tnd CoOefi BosImb Offlom, lleyenth Ammol bald 

It the SUta Univonlty of lowt, May, 
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system of laboratory fees. This table should also show the number 
registered in each college, the number not paying fees, the number 
paying fees, and the net receipts to each college from tuition, inci- 
dentals, and laboratory fees, and total net receipts from studenta. 

As the total number enrolled fluctuates from time to time, it is 
necessary to fix some date arbitrarily as the date on which statistics 
Tepresenting the total regular session enrollment shall be taken. 
November 1 was recommended by the Association of Busine^ 
Officers, and that seems to be a desirable date, since the large pro- 
portion of those who will voluntarily withdraw have left college by 
that time, and the institution is then carrying its laigest regular 
enrollment. 

A summary table giving th'e total investment in plant and equip- 
ment at cost should also be included. This table should show the 
investment in, (1) land and equipment other than buildings, (2) build- 
ings, (3) equipment including books. 


UNIT COSTS 

As soon as such an accounting system has been established it be- 
comes possible for ah institution to ascertain scientifically the unit 
costs per student. Such data are now highly desirable, even though 
in the past many institutions have jealously guarded their own 
costs. If improvement in efficiency is to be obtained,' there must be 
^uch more regular interchange of best practice between our higher*’ 
educational institutions than there has been in the past.- It should 
unquestionably be assumed that up to a reasonable limit at least 
the higher the per-student cost the finer the quality of the instruc- 
tion offered. Nor is there more adequate reason for withholding the 
per-student or the per-subject costs in higher education than for 
other forms of public education, yet coats in the elementary and 
secondary school fields have been published for many years. Nor is 
the day far distant when State legislatures will require the publica- 
tion of such unit costs of those institutions that have not already 
taken it upon themselves to publish such information. 

The State institutions of Washington and the University of Min- 
nesota have led tbe way in publishing such unit-cost figures, though 
different techniques were used.- 

The technique utilized by the University of Minnesota* involves 
the ascertaining of the cost per student credit, or credit hour, the 
yearly cost per., student being found by multiplying the cost per 
credit hour by the average number of hours carried by students in a 
particular college. Overhead geheral administrative expenses are 
prorated under this' scheme to the separate schools and colleges in 
the proportion that the direct maintenance costs of the college bear 
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to the total maintenance cost of the whole university. The total 
cost of the college is then divided by the total number of credit 
hours tai^ht in the college. This gives the cost pw credit hour. 

The joint board of higher curricula of the State of Washington • 
has followed a more complicated technique in computing the cbst of 
^ inatmction than that utilized by the survey commission of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The WMhmgton plan involves the computing of costs per "stu- 
dent clock hour ".and multiplying this unit cost by the average 
lumber of cl<^ hours a student majoring in a particular field must 

take. Ihis fjroduct shows the average cost to the State of a student 
m each major curricula. 

This ^hnique is fuUy described in the second biennial report of 
the joint board of higher curricula, 1921.- It involves the taking of 
a census on a uniform date at aU the State’s institutions^his ' 
census shows the total number of students enrolled, as well as the 
number in each class and the number of houre each class meets 
together with the number of credit points that may be obtamed 
from each class. The "student clocthour" is defined as "an ho^ 
of instruction of one student in lecture, recitation, laboratory, or 
conference. To M the number of clock hours represented by a 
course, multiply the number of students by the number of clock 
mvTvS!^'’ week of mstmction and the result by th6 number of weeks 
in^lved. If English III had an enrollment of 50 students, meeting 

l.T f each week for 12 weeks, the total number^ 
student clock hours would be 3,000. Through this process the total 
number of student clock hours taken at an institution is computed. 

overhead by the Washington plan is « 
0 more involved than the Minnesota plan. The part of the 
General administrative, and physical plant overhead" chargeable 

(extension, experiment stations, and r^areh) 
these servic^ in the proportion that the total square 
space used by the cooperative services beam to thetotal 

1 institution, 

from Vh the amounts chargeable to cooperative services 

e gener^ and administrative overhead expenditures, (a) the 
.rem^der of the ^neral and administrative and student welfare 
^erhead sM be ^tnbuted to the instructional depa^tmen^ on 
^e basis of the student clock hours, while (6), the remainder erf the 

de^r^ overhead. ahaU bo dUtributed to the instructional 
^partments ^ the basis of the square-feet-hours of floor spaoe 
upied. (This latter figure is obtained by multiplying the number 
of square feet utilised by the number of recitaUon ho^ it is ocou- 


• /olot Bowd of Blcber Cunleiilt, pp. m. Olympto, Washtorton. IBSI. 
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pied by a department). “Items charged under the head of 
outlay shall not be directly distributed or charged to the cost of in- 
struction. There shall be, however, charged to the cost of instruc- 
tion the value of depreciation as annually computed upon' capital 
equipment.” When tjhe overhead has been thus distributed and 
added to the direct maintenance cost of a department, this total cost j 
is divided by the total number of “student clock hours” taught by 
a department, which operation gives the cost per student clock hour, 
The total cost per student per major department is found by multi- 
plying the cost per “student clock hour” by the number of hours a 
major student takes per given major department. 

Whether this apparently more refined and involved technique will 
yield more scientific results than the Minnesota technique of pro- i 
rating the cost of all overhead in direct proportion to maintenance 
costs is not definitely settled. Costs worked out by both techniques 
so that opportunity may be given to ascertain effects of the various 
variables in the Washington plan will help to determine which tech- 
nique is the more desirable. One thin^^s.- certain; the taxpayers of 
the State are interested in knowing the co^ per student in the 
various colleges. They are not interested particularly as to how 
many cents per student per hour of instruction it costs to run a 
college freshman English class. Such costs are not meaningful to 
them, nor even to the average man on the faculty. But the tax- 
payer does want to know the -perstuderU cost in each college. He 
should also be shown why costs in separate colleges vary, and that it 
^ as impossible to equalize the costs as between colleges as it would 
be to equalize costs in a number of associated but different phases 
of the same business. It is urged, therefore, that per-student unit- 
cost figures shall be developed at each institution and that such in- 
formation shall be included in each State university and college 
fiscal report. Such information will give the taxpayers of a State 
confidence in the> soundness of the fiscal policy of the institution, and 
in the long run will redound to the advantage of the institution. 

SUMMARY 

The business officers of the 11 institutions oi^'anized in the associa- 
tion referred to agreed that summary tables giving practically all of 
these items and information should be included in the fiscal reports 
published by the institutions they represent. This it a very comm- 
endable program, and it is recommended that all State instgjtutionB 
should show such sununary tables in annual fiscal reports. Very 
little improvement can be made through comparisons of costs for 
improvement of efficiency until such summary tables and unit costs 
are available. 
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Fitzpatrick, in his book on Budget Making/ shows that any 
institution supported by the State must ahow to the legislature and 
the taxpayers of the State the social needs that the institution is 
satisfying in order to receive appropriations from the public treasury. 
As has been stated, much improvement has been evidenced in the 
type of fiscal report published by a number of the State institutions 
during the past decade. The State appropriations for the support 
of higheh education in the variourf States have been shown to have 
increased very rapidly. In spite of this fact, it has been found neces- 
sary at a number of institutions, as has been shown by the trends, to 
raise the rate of tuition and fixed chaiges so that the student sbttl 
pay a larger proportion of the cost of his education as compared with 
what the State pays. Consequently, it is recommended that all 
these State institutions publish summary tables, charts, unit costs, 
graphs and trends, with explanations, in such a manner that the 
relationships of income from the different sources, and the dis- 
bursements for the different functions and objects may be made as 
easily and as fully understandable to the layman as is humanly 
possible. Fiscal reports that show the receipts to the college by 
schedules only on separate pages, and show expenditures for different 
functions on separate pages, though giving a large part of the facts 
. necessary, present them in such a scattered way that it is to a con- 
siderable extent impossible for the layman or for any one else not 
equipped with a statistical laboratory to discover from what sources 
income is received or how it is expended. The taxpayers have a 
right to know the sources of receipts and of revenues to State colleges 
and universities, as well as the way in which the income of these 
institutions is expended. The State institution may expect to?^old 
the confidence of the taxpayers oy^e State that it represents and to 
receive appropriations in accordance with the extent to whicn^ 
shows through its fiscal reports its manner of expending the mone^ 
assigned to its use. < 


^ FiUpatrlek, Budget Making In * Demoorncx, New York City, 1W8. 
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